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Old Salem 


Could you find an original of this 
Old Salem clock-case, collectors 
would pay thousands for it. De- 
signed by Master David Wood of 
Newburyport, one of those poets in 
mahogany who made the cases for 
our eighteenth century New 
England clocks. Reproduced for 
Sangamo Electric Company by 
the Erskine-Danforth Corporation. 
This classic form of case adheres 
in its minutest details to the historic 
tradition of the clockmaker’s art. 
Chippendale in character, with 
delicate low relief carvings on the 
base, it may be had in mahogany 
or walnut, 18” high x 9” wide. 


An Old Salem case 
for this modern clock that 


ELECTRICITY WINDS 


‘G pss SALEM would have hanged the 
owner of this clock for a witch! 
Nothing short of direct league with the 
Devil could produce a clocl: that told its 
owner the exact time, not varying half a 
minute in the week . . . that never was 
seen to be wound . . . that went on going 
even in a house shut up for months. 

Even in this electric age, the Sangamo 
Clock seems a bit magical. 

Day in, day out, month in, month out, 
the Sangamo (electrically wound) Clock 
will tell thetime, accurate within 30 seconds 
a week. Current interruptions up to 24 
hours do not stop its quietly busy tick. Its 
mechanism, sealed in a dust-proof case. 
needs no care. It winds itself. It tends itself. 

Its movement is a fine piece of clock- 


THE SANGAMO 


making. Its escapement is a full jeweled 
(11 jewels) watch escapement. Its gears are 
cut like those of a costly ship’s chrono- 
meter. Its mainspring is wound and kept 
at even tension by a small precision electric 
motor. 

How does it work? Very simply! 

When you plug a Sangamo (electrically 
wound) Clock into the current outlet, the 
motor starts. It purrs softly for some five 


3-POINT GUARANTEE 
1. Accuracy within 30 seconds a week. 


2. Continued operation through all 
current interruptions up to 24 hours. 


3. Parts warranted for 2 years. 


minutes, smoothly winding the main- 


spring to precise tension. After that, it 
creeps an infinitesimal bit every few 
seconds, keeping that mainspring just 
where it should be, and using some 50 
cents worth of current a year. 

Where can you see the fine classical 
models in which this entirely new kind of 
modern clock is housed? Now... at 
almost any leading jeweler’s. Or write for 
the new booklet catalog. It shows the 
complete selection of cases, ranging from 
reproductions of classical models by 
Erskine- Danforth and bronzes by 
Gorham to lovely, inexpensive modern de- 
signs for wall, mantel and table in home 
or office. Address Dept. 57, Sangamo 
Electric Company, Springfield, Illinois. 


CLOCK 
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Before winter comes — 
get the facts on oil heat/ 





This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating I nstitute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory pub- 
lic service in oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers who are 
members of the Oil Heating Insti- 
tute are permitted to use it. 


These manufacturers have earned 
their membership through the en- 
thusiasm of thousands of home 
owners whom they have provided 
with efficient and dependable oil 
heating. 


This emblem protects you, and it 
will be protected, on your behalf, 
by the Oi) Heating Institute. 


The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to furnish special 
information on the heating of churches, theatres 
hotels, apartment houses and 
on the various heat treating processes of industry. 


Copyright, 1927, by Oil Heating Institute 
princes Vleet dct aan 





When you know its benefits you will 
not want to go through another 
winter without it. 


HE best endorsement of oil heat is that 
_~ half a million American home owners 
enjoyed it last winter. 


It is estimated that 200,000 more are plan- 
ning to follow their example this winter. 


These families did not decide to install oil 
heaters without first assuring themselves 
that they would obtain clean, dependable, 
care-free and uniform heat. 


Both users and prospective users are con- 
vinced that no other modern appliance in 
their homes can contribute so much to the 
health, comfort and happiness of every mem- 
ber of the family. 


These are undoubtedly the reasons why you 
are also interested in heating your home 
with oil. And you are probably just as anx- 
ious to be sure of satisfaction before you go 
ahead. 


Just ask your friends 


The best way to get the facts on oil heat is 
to talk with friends and neighbors who are 
already enjoying oil heated homes. 


Observe for yourself how an oil heater oper- 


tAn authoritative guide to 
Satisfactory Oil Heat 


Besides visiting an oil heated home, you 
will find it helpful to read the Oil Heating 
Institute’s book entitled “Oil Heating—The 
Modern Miracle of Comfort.” 


It gives instructions on how to select an 
oil heater, and contains specifications of the 
equipment of leading manufacturers. 


Why permit valuable space in your home 
to be used any longer as a clearing-house 
for coal and ashes? 


With the facts at your disposal you may de- 
cide to join the thousands of cthee progres- 
sive home owners who are planning now to 
enjoy oil heat this winter. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


350 Madison Avenue New York 


This book is free— 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


This 80-page book, written by natiohal ab- 
thorities on oil heating and published by 
the Oil Heating Institute, was formerly dis- 
tributed at ten cents a copy to cover mail- 
ing costs. It is now free, if you request it 
on the coupon. 


ates and why it enables the home owner to == =e =e me ee ee me ee ee ee ee ee 


write heating troubles off his 
calendar forever. You will find 
your neighbors proud of their 
oil heating system. They will 
be glad toshow it to you and to 
tell you of their experience. 


office buildings, an 













OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 
_ 350 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, your book en- 
titled “Oil Heating The Modern Miracle of 
Comfort” containing instructions on how to 
select oil heating equipment. 


Name - 


vests... ......<6 











How dainty food 
makes frail gums 


& these almost unanimously, blame 
the foods we eat for our gum troubles— 
these soft and delicious foods, stripped, as 
they are, of the natural fibre and roughage 
whichshouldstimulateand ‘‘rub’’ the gums. 

For the gums need activity and exercise, 
to speed an energizing flow of blood within 
their walls. And unless this fresh blood 
nourishes and sustains them, gums grow 
flabby, tender and unhealthy. Then ‘‘pink 
tooth brush’’ comes—a warning and a sign 
that more troubles, more dangers, perhaps, 
are ahead. 


How Ipana and massage tone 
weakened gums 


The majority of dentists recommend mas- 
sage—a simple means of supplying stimu- 
lation through a few minutes’ brushing of 
the gums every time you brush your teeth. 

And because of its ziratol content, thou- 
sands of dentists recommend that the gums 
as well as the teeth be brushed with Ipana 
Tooth Paste. For ziratol is a healing hemo- 
static and antiseptic well-known to the 
profession for many years. 


Make a full-tube trial of Ipana 


The coupon will bring you the ten-day tube 
—enough to prove Ipana’s delicious taste 
and its power to clean and whiten your 
teeth. But it’s better to start at once with 
a full-size tube from the drug store—for 
that is a fairer test of Ipana’s good effects 


on your gums! 
TOOTH 


IPAN PASTE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-97 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANATOOTH 


| 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. | 
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LETTERS 








Fashion 
A_ fortnight ago TIME said, 
apropos of a _ letter from Sub- 


scriber Nancy Smolling of Phila- 
delphia suggesting a section on 
FASHION: “Jf 100 subscribers 
write letters to TIME stating that 
they want a FASHION section, they 
shall have it.” 

To date, 49 such letters have 
reached the editorial offices at 25 
W. 45 St., New York City. 

Also 32 anti-Fashion letters, of 
which the following are typical: 


Sirs: 

“If 100 subscribers write to TIME request- 
ing’ that no ‘FASHION’ be introduced, will 
you omit it? Kindly tell Fashionable Lady 
Nancy that the newsstands overflow with 
fashion magazines, from a few selected 
Creations dites Parisiennes to a mass of 
Caricatures by Insanes. 

Time is a perfect periodical... as_ it 
re 
Being French, I enjoy your Foreign 
News to the fullest extent, and it is a 
treat to read French correctly spelled, in 
an American magazine. 

Do not bore us with FasHION. Aside a 
few scientific periodicals, Time is the only 
one worth reading. Leave it perfect... 


as it is. 
JEANNE R. CHAVANNES 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Boy Scouts got the separate heading they 
deserved. Now appease them thoroughly by 
giving them a regular page. And, surely, 
100 readers among so many would enjoy 
a regular page or two as a fashion de- 
partment. Some of us would like at least 
a page in each issue for baseball news. 
And some, a page of cartoons. And some, 
stock quotations. And some, non-presiden- 
tial fish stories. And what not? 

What is Time? A hash of special in- 
terests, or a reflector of universal news? 
If news appears in any department, print 
it (as indeed you do). Let unnewsworthy 
space-fillers alone. Your judgment may 
err, and you may profit from occasional 
advice, but we trust your good sense of 
balance to be better than any of us could 
achieve. Your editorial discrimination, as 
well as your condensation, is worthy of our 
praise and loyalty. Avoid ‘‘departments.” 

GEORGE W. WALKER 

First Presbyterian Church 

Margaretville, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

You “threaten” to add a fashion column 
to Time if one hundred subscribers write 
and request it. 

Please raise your petition number to at 
least ten times that number. I can't 
help but feel that Nancy Smolling has not 
yet caught the true spirit of Time. It has 
always appealed to the more spiritual side 
of my being and I forget the more super- 
ficial things like Style when I think of TIME 
and besides I think it would be a selfish 
column because the men subscribers cer- 
tainly would not enjoy it and I feel so very 
keenly that Time is for all who are in- 
terested in people and events and not just 
in themselves. 

Please don’t leave such important things 
as additional columns to a lone 100 sub- 
scribers, but rather to your own judgment. 

I have been a subscriber for over three 
years and a reader for a longer period and 
I agree with Paul Fisher of Dodge City, 
Ken., that it is far ‘“‘more a part of my 
life than any other magazine.” 

VIRGINIA HANKS 

Miami Beach, Fla. 


Sirs: 

Dad ‘akes Time and we both read _ it 
minutely. TIME is a newsmagazine. Why 
should it contain fashions as suggested by 
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Miss Smolling? They would be as out of 
place in TIME as would corn plaster ad- 
vertisements strewn among Shakespeare's 
works. Don’t spoil the newsy atmosphere 
which your magazine has. 
MARSHALL T. MILTIMORE 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Sirs: 

I view with alarm the proposal of Reader 
Smolling of the fair sex for an endearing 
FASHION section in the newsmagazine. 

Whither are we drifting when the eyes of 
intellectual subscribers & newsstand-buyers 
shall unwillingly strike prints about mate- 
rialistic woman’s robes, dresses, patterns? 

VicGo SCHIORRING 

Detroit, Mich. 


Sirs: 

I note request that you add FaAsHIons. 
Please count me as one woman who says 
“NO” in upper case letters. There are 
enough magazines making that appeal 
without wasting any of your valuable space. 
TIME is good. 

(REV.) WENONAH §S. ABBOTT 


Mattawamkeag, Me. 


Sirs: 

Let us have no fashion department. 

The volubility one associates with fash- 
ions has no place in concise TIME. 

Instead let Miss Wolling (7) consult 
worthy periodicals dealing with her favorite 
subject. The space consumed in keeping 
abreast with styles (for men and women) 
could be used to better advantage. 

JOHN H. O’HARA 
Pottsville, Pa. 


Sirs: 

... Thece is nothing more eontemptible 
than a person who seeks to have tact ieas- 
ant to all. This applies to publications as 
well. It is possible that a person or publi- 
cation attempting to be unpleasant to all 
would merit as great contempt Having 
pursued a course which is at pieasant and 
commendable variance with either of the 
above extremes for some years, and having 
found m ch profit in it, why not continue 
“as you were” striving only to make your 
features as presently outlined ever more 
worthwhile, readable and informative? Why 
not, indeed? 


EVERETT E. JACKSON 


Somerville, Mass. 


Sirs: 

Ask Nancy Smolling te subscribe’ to 
Vogue, or Delineator, or Pictorial Review 
or some other magazine if she wants 
fashions. You are a newsmagazine—can’'t 
she read? For goodness sake, Time, don’t 
bring in Checker Columns, Fashion Fore- 
casts, Funny Columns and all the other 
things that crowd the news out of the 
newspapers. “Be yourself!” 

Your good friend, 
HELEN H. ADAMS 
(and I hope, permanent subscriber) 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Sirs: 

... Judging from the calibre and inter- 
ests of your subscribers, there are other 
phases of human interest which would be 
more highly desirable: Law, a larger sec- 
tien on BUSINESS. 

I realize, however, that a_ section on 
FASHION would open new fields to your 
advertising department, and from _ that 








Published weekly by Time, Ine., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice. Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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between Profit and Loss 


Distribution economies frequent- 
ly make the difference between pro- 
fit and loss in marketing products 
in the Great Metropolitan Market 
of New York. Cutting distribution 
costs is vitally important because 
so often production costs have been 
reduced almost to a minimum 
through engineering developments. 


Manufacturers must look to their 
distribution systems for the addi- 
tional savings demanded today by 
keen price competition. The rapid 
development of hand to mouth 
buying has left many manufac- 
turers with stocks of merchandise 
in their own New York storerooms 
formerly carried on the retailer’s 
shelves... and financed by him. 


Muchremainstobeaccomplished 
in reducing the high distribution 
cost which usually results from 
carrying heavy merchandise re- 
serves for delivery to merchants 
who deliberately delay ordering 
until their own supply is exhausted. 
Bush Systems have been developed 
to meet this particular problem... 
to insure low inventory charges on 
such reserve merchandise... to in- 
sure quickest possible deliveries to 
point of demand. 


Smaller spot stocks, frequently - 





DISTRIBUTION 








. Delivery of merchan- 





BUSH 


SERVICE 





. Freight cars taken over 


from any railroad, care- 
fully unloaded and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked 


and entered on inven- 
tory forms, and irregu- 
larities immediately re- 
ported. 


. Special inspection of 


merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 


. Immediate release of 


merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions. 


. Automatic stock rec- 


ords posted and month- 
ly summaries issued of 
total withdrawals and 
stocks on hand. 


dise to any point in 
Greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


. Open Stock Service in- 


cludes unpacking cases, 
stocking merchandisein 
special compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 
orders. 


. Special combinations of 


Bush facilities arranged 
for manufacturers with 
special, large scale dis- 
tribution problems. 


BUSH TERMINAL CO. 


Distribution Service 


New York 
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e Difference 


replenished, result from Bush Ser- 
vice. No unnecessary merchandise, 
and therefore, no unnecessary ex- 
pense, can possibly exist under this 
system. Minimum inventory is its 
aim... but a minimum that is flex- 
ible, varying automatically with 
the needs of each manufacturer’s 
sales seasons. 


There is no fixed overhead to be 
paid for during slack seasons. You 
incur no such charges for there are 
no unused facilities under the Bush 
System ... an important feature 
today when price competition has 
reached its peak . . . another aid to 
distribution economies and so to 
profits instead of losses. 


Manufacturers with large scale 
distribution problems in Metro- 
politan New York can arrange to 
use any spe- 
cial combina- 
tion of Bush 
Terminal fa- 
cilities for re- 
ceiving,stock- 
ing, manufac- 
turing and 
distributing 
merchandise 
in any quan- 
tity desired. 





Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service—Dept. D-5 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, ‘“‘ Distribution Perfected.” 


Street. .cccccccccccccecccccccccccsccccove 


Cle. csacdccnsccecececessedeaamaee 
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Bh nter| the very beginning I have 
lived a clean life. Clean hands 
and clean machines carded and 
twisted and rolled me. The floors 
were so clean I could have been 
droppedon them without being soiled. 


“That’s why you ‘ought to buy’ 
me. I am clean enough for the 
daintiest dress or the finest linens.” 


If you could know the history of 
the things you buy-—clothing, food, 
toys, everything! It is so important 
to know they have aclean past. 
And cleanliness begins with CLEAN 
FLOORS. Modern floor cleaning 
methods mean an up-to-date manage- 
ment, scrupulous in every detail of 
service and comfort. 


Make your floors pay dividends 


Executives! Increased patronage, greater 
public good will, improved employe morale, 
are dividends you receive from FINNELL 
cleaned floors in your office, store, factory, 
etc. The FINNELL Electric Floor Machine 
scrubs, waxes and polishes floors of all 
kinds—incomparably cleaner than hand 
methods and in a fraction of the time. 
Ten thousand satisfied users. 


Write for Free Booklet describing the 
FINNELL Electric Floor Machine. 
Address FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 
99 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Also 
Standard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Can.; 33 Moorfields, 
Liverpool, England; Kungsgatan 
65, Stockholm, Sweden. Factories, 
Elkhart, Ind., and 
Ottawa, Ont. Can. 












Mt waxes It polishes Ut scrubs 

HOUSEHOLD FINNELL. If interested in 

smaller FINNELL for home use, ask for 
“Beautiful Floors.” 
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ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 





point of view (a thoroughly justifiable 
stand) FASHION may be worth its in- 


clusion. 
G. S. HAROLD 
New York, N. Y. 


. . . 


Resentment 


Sirs: 

Outside your magazine you print the 
picture of a benevolent, timidly smiling, 
white-haired gentleman. Inside your maga- 





© Polo 


DEVEREUX MILBURN 
Hard riding, cyclonic. 


zine you print the story of Devereux Mil- 
burn, aggressive, hard riding, cyclonic 
captain of the U. S. Polo Team. Which 
is which? I have seen Milburn, talked to 
him; watched him play. As a rabid polo 
fan and a strenuously American citizen I 
resent your artist, S. J. Woolf’s drawing. 
I enclose a copy of a drawing printed in 
Polo, which translates the indomitable 
power of the real Milburn into black and 


white lines on paper. 
P. L. FINK 

Hempstead, L. I. 

Mr. Milburn is truly an intimi- 
dating figure when wrought up in a 
polo game. TIME, abhorring single- 
sided presentation, wrote about him 
thus; printed a drawing of him in 
one of his milder, but no less char- 
acteristic moments. Herewith is 
the drawing (by famed Hugo 
Gellert) from Polo.—Eb. 


“Heroes” v. “Bandits” 


Sirs: 

I read TIME occasionally in a _ friend 
library. In your edition Aug. 1, p. 13, 
heading NIcARAGUA I can _ notice upon 
reading the contents, that the American 
public is misinformed in regard to the 
State Department policy in Latin America. 

If you call heroes soldiers invading a 
defenseless country and bandits the natives 
who raise in arms against the invaders, 
then the words “hero’”’ and “bandit” should 
be taken off the dictionary. I think the 
German never called the Belgian to be 
“bandits” because they were fighting for 
their country; nor were you bandits either 
because you fought the English for your 
freedom. 

I have been living in this country for 
quite a number of years and was an eye- 
witness in many occasions of your sol- 
diers’ deeds in San Domingo. In less than 
three years, more than 3,000 natives were 
assassinated because of simple suspicion 
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of being “bandits.” In Nicaragua the 
U. S. Government wish to get hold of 
certain rights in order to construct another 
transoceanic canal in the near future in 
detriment of the Nigaraguan freedom. A 
few mean politicians will transact with 
your Government and then the State De- 
partment sends soldiers to back the gov- 
ernment headed by these politicians result- 
ing from your influence. In consequence, 
a revolution starts, and then you call it a 
“bunch of bandits.” 

I like Time a lot; send me a subscrip- 
tion blank in care of the above address. 

JOSE RAMOS 
San Pedro de Macoris, 
Dominican Republic. 


General Advice 


Sirs: 

If you put any FASHION section in 
Time, I QUIT. 

Stop using “&” for “and.” If you 
want to conserve space, cut out nine-tenths 
of your silly MISCELLANY section. 

Stop saying ‘“‘towards.” p. 28, TIME, 
Aug. 29, under “The Legion Abroad,” sec- 
ond column, subhead, “Plans.” You not 
only would conserve space by using the 
word “near” but .... Oh, well, you know 
ee 

Your section on MEeEpICcINE is still laugh- 
able, puny. Does not distinguish between 
the important and unimportant things in 
the Medical Journals. 

Under AERONAUTICS you do not mention 
the Kansas City to Chicago passenger air 
service. This started a few weeks ago, 
and I have not heard of it being discontin- 


ued.* 
F. T. Mupp 
Also, please stop using “metres.” p. 28, 
Time, Aug. 29. Under “Cannon, Woman.” 
Remember TIME is not a scientific publica- 
tion, that this is America, that most 
Americans have no idea how far ‘‘40 metres” 


is. 
Y. a: Oe 
Falls City, Neb. 


Is Not 


Sirs: 

I write to make a correction in the state- 
ment made in Time, Aug. 29, on p. 10 in 
regard to Professor Ellen Hayes. M‘ss 
Hayes is not, and never has been, the 
head of the English department at Welles- 
ley College. She was for many years 
Professor of Astronomy and Applied Math- 
ematics but retired on the ground of age 
in 1916 and* has not been connected with 
the College since that date. 

ELLEN F. PENDLETON 

Office of the President 

Wellesley College 

Wellesley, Mass. 


50 Years Ago 


Sirs: 

In Time, Aug. 22, there is a_ letter 
from a teacher in Chicago, to which you 
have attached this caption: ‘‘Obvious Dis- 
tinction,” and answered in your. usual 
admirable manner. It recalls to my mind 
a little incident of my girlhood, 50 years 
ago. A miss of 12 or 138, I was having 
breakfast in the house of a friend of my 
own age. During the course of the meal, 
the other girl sitting at her father’s right 
hand, and probably pondering a Sunday- 
School lesson, asked quietly: “Papa, what 
is a concubine?” 

Quickly the mother said under her 
breath: ‘‘Will explain that later,” while the 
father, a wise and scholarly dominee of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, replied with 
equal quietness and promptness: “An 
unmarried wife.” 

No one was embarrassed. 

*Subscriber Mudd states, inaccurately, 
“This [Kansas City to Chicago passenger 
air service] started operating a few weeks 
ago.”” TIME stated, accurately, “There are 
eight passenger airways now operating.” 
TIME indicated in its story that passenger 
air lines are somewhat ephemeral; pur- 
posely omitted the Kansas City-Chicago 
route because it was not yet a fact. Sept. 
1 was its date of earliest operation.—Eb. 


I wondered 
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New Form for Family Use 
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One clear, all-compelling reason explains why more men 





every year are turning to Brookmire Service, and 
that reason reduced to its simplest terms is this: 


Through using Brookmire Service they 
make more money from their investments 
and secure greater safety for their capital. 


~~ consistently good in- 
vestment results that 
clients tell us of year after 
year — and which statistical 
records prove—are due to the 
extent of the Brookmire or- 
ganization and to its method 
of operation. 

The chief characteristic of 
Brookmire Service is thorough- 
ness. The organization includes 
specialists, divided into groups, 
who concentrate on the study 
of specific fields of the nation’s 
economic structure. Agricul- 
ture, transportation, mining, 
manufacturing, all are con- 
stantly being studied and an- 
alysed in their relation to 
security trends and to indivi- 
dual stocks and bonds. The 
findings of this broad-gauged 
research are applied to the 
business of guiding clients in 
investing money wisely, care- 
fully and profitably. When 
you, as a Brookmire client, 
receive a specific recommenda- 
tion to buy a certain security 
every factor affecting that se- 
curity has been carefully taken 
into consideration; the com- 
pany, its earnings, its pros- 
pects, its position in the in- 
dustry, the general credit situ- 
ation, the average of security 
price levels and many other 
factors. It is this unusual thor- 
oughness that is responsible 
for the consistent accuracy of 
Brookmire Service. Brook- 
mire’s has no securities to sell; 
does notexecute orders ;does not 
disturb any existing brokerage 
or banking relationships. 


Your Individual, 
Personal Requirements 


When you subscribe you as- 
sociate yourself directly with 
an organization which for 
nearly a quarter of a century 
has been engaged in advising 
investors — successfully en- 
gaged. This organization im- 
mediately applies the accumu- 
lated fund of experience, 
statistical data and information 
to your individual, personal in- 
vestment requirements . 


When you fill out the Brook- 
mire subscription blank youare 
asked to list the names and 
amounts of your holdings in 
stocks and bonds. 

Upon receipt of this blank the follow- 
ing procedure is promptly initiated: 

Your list of stocks is given to a 
group of specialists for study, an- 
alysis and recommendation. Your list 
of bonds is given for investigation 
to another group. Public utility 
bonds, industrial bonds, foreign 
bonds, railroad bonds .... . all 
are studied by specially qualified 
men. A final analysis is made and 
specific recommendations sent to you, 
in accordance with the general policy 
determined by our Investment 
Council of twelve men. This method 
of procedure is the outgrowth of 
nearly a quarter century experience 
in investment counsel. And, this is 
only the start of Brookmire co-oper- 
ation. Every client is considered as an 
individual, with individual needs to 
besatisfied. Blanket recommendations 
alone cannot approach personal, in- 
dividualized attention in real effec- 
tiveness. That is why Brookmire’s 
gives personal service. That is why 
Brookmire Service is effective. ..... 
profitable for clients to follow. 

On any specific problem of invest- 
ment you have merely to communi- 


cate with the organization to gain 
immediate and expert consideration. 

In short, when you subscribe to 
Brookmire Service the full force of a 
large, highly specialized investment 
organization begins to work for you. 


The Vital Queston — 
“Does It “Pay?” 


Subscribers to Brookmire Service 
who consistently follow the advice 
given have found that it pays and 
more than pays... . for one year and 
for many years. 

Recently, for example, the official 
list of a// our recommendations for 
the year of 1926 was published. That 
list showed a total gain of 12851% 
points on 60 stocks. Later a complete 
list of recommendations for the first 
quarter of this year appeared. This 
report showed similarly consistent 
advances and profits. These two ex- 
amples are typical. 

This coupon brings all the facts 

This coupon can mean much to 
you—if you will let it. It is the first 
step to Consistent investment success, 
higher return and greater safety. It is 
the means of securing by return mail 
a complete and current set of Brook- 
mire Bulletins, which you can apply 
to your present investment plans. It 
is all that is necessary to bring you 
full information regarding Brook- 
mire Service. It involves no obliga- 
tion for you. Clip this coupon now 
and mail it to us. 


—— SRD — 
BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Please send me: (1) description of your Service; 
(2) complete list of 1926 and 1927 first quarter 
recommendations; (3) your latest bulletins, 

advising what to do now. 


TM-H2 
eR ee RT Te ee 
Address .... ; Berti ses Melee te ; 
If there is any pont tn which you are specially interested, write 


us and we shall be glad to answer your question 
g y q 


—— BO — 





INVESTMENT COUNSELLORS 


FOR NEARLY A QUARTER CENTURY 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


@ The President & family at- 
tended church, accompanied by 
U. S. Senator from Connecticut 
Hiram Bingham and the Senator’s 
son, Woodbridge Bingham. Rolf 
Lium, student preacher of the 
Hermosa Church, gave his last 
sermon of the summer. When the 
collection plate was passed, the 
Coolidges, consistently impressed 
by the young man’s ability, con- 
tributed to a $50 purse’ which 
members of the parish tendered 
Rolf lLium in addition to his 
monthly salary of $50. Mrs. 
Coolidge shook hands with Rolf 
Lium after the service and _ se- 
cured his mother’s address. 
@ The President sat in a grand- 
stand and listened to a_ speech. 
“Every American boy ought to 
want to be President of the United 
States, but when he develops and 
finds his real work that work may 
be even more important than being 
President. .. .” The speech-maker 
was Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor ;* 
the occasion was the dedication of 
a Boy Scout camp near Custer, S. 
Dak. The President was informed 
that its name would be Camp Cool- 
idge. 
@ Farmers in Newell, S. Dak., 
gave President Coolidge one small 
gold irrigation shovel, two sheep, 
then offered to give him a farm 
of 160 acres on condition that he 
would settle thereon with sheep and 
shovel. Said the President: “These 
presents round out just what I 
need to be a farmer in South 
Dakota. .. . I have been presented 
with a fine saddle horse and ac- 
coutrements. ... I am the posses- 
sor of a herd of cattle... .” 
Later, an old grisled man, one 
George Surfin, of Dryden, N. Y., 
walked up to the President. Said 
he: “I have shaken hands with 
Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt; now 
I want to shake hands with you.” 


@ Asked whether he favored the 
use of a cruiser to take U. S. 
Navy Lieutenant Alford J. Wil- 
liams and his speed plane to Venice 
n time for the Schneider Cup races, 
President Coolidge stated that in 





*Now engaged in carving on the face of 
Mount Rushmore, in South Dakota, heads 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Roose- 
velt. 


his opinion transatlantic steamship 
service would be adequate. Later, 
when navy officials had approved 
sending a cruiser, the President 
withdrew his objection. 


@ Into the shopping district of 
Rapid City ventured Mrs. Coolidge 
& John Coolidge. At the butcher’s, 
the baker’s, the gift shop, they dal- 
lied; then they entered a jeweler’s 
store. Mrs. Coolidge, peering 
through the glass counter at a 
darkly sparkling jumble of brace- 
lets, brooches, silver chains, ear- 
rings and intricate pendants, spied 
a shiny ring, forged from the gold- 
en dust of the Black Hills. She 
turned to John Coolidge, said: 
“How would you like to have one 
of these?” John Coolidge was re- 
ported to have said: “I don’t wear 
rings, thank you.” 

@ Rapid City became, suddenly, 
a noisy pandemonium. Mill whistles 
screeched, fire alarms wailed loud- 
ly, people cheered and_ shouted; 
through all this racket was deeply 
audible the steady stentorian drum- 
ming of an airplane motor. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, a curiously small 
and inconspicuous figure, stood with 
a group of Sunday-School children, 
waving a white handkerchief as 
he craned up at the aviator who 
was circling the town barely above 
the trees. Presently the plane 
dipped sharply over where the 
President was standing, then flew 
swiftly away over the distant hills. 
The roar of its motor, all whistles 
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and alarms dwindled and the city 
grew quiet again. 

This was the salute of Col. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh to 
President Calvin Coolidge. Flying 
from Pierre, S. Dak., to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., Colonel. Lindbergh had come 
to drop a card to the President. 
The card was an engraved an- 
nouncement that he was touring the 
country to promote commercial 
aviation. It was signed, in pencil 
scrawl, “Charles A. Lindbergh.” 


(The President and Mrs. Coolidge 
made ‘ready to “break camp” in 
the Black Hills. Autumn, Wash- 
ington, Duty were calling. But 
first they issued a blanket invita- 
tion to the villagers of Hermosa, 
between the state lodge and Rapid 
City, where they had been going 
to church the past summer, for 
a lawn social. Hermosa’s census 
shows only a_ few. score of 
residents, but hundreds acted upon 
the invitation. The young Rev- 
erend Rolf Lium, their summer 
pastor, stood beside his host and 
hostess to introduce every one. 
They had ice cream, cake, a cavalry 
band. 

@Once back in Washington, the 
President will have much to do, 
much to say. Here are some of 
the things to be done: 

Select an Ambassador to Mexico 
and a Governor General of the 
Philippines. 

Call, or refuse to call, a special 
session of the Congress. 

Formulate a tax reduction, and 

a flood relief, and a naval build- 
ing program. 
(The Congress will open—barring 
a special session—on the first Mon- 
day in December. Then is the 
time the President will have to say 
things, in his formal message to 
the Legislators. Correspondents at 
Rapid City were allowed last week 
to peer into the President’s mind 
and see that formal message in an 
early, formative stage. They 
learned, or guessed, that the mes- 
sage will touch om four prominent 
questions as follows: 

Tax Reduction & Flood Relief. 
These are thought of together be- 
cause what the Government plans 
to pay out in the Mississippi Val- 
ley it must plan to take in from 
the whole country. The President 
believes that taxes can be reduced 
if flood relief is approached with 
proper economy. 

Farm Relief. The President will 
not compromise with liberal Con- 
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gressmen on anything like the 
equalization feature of the McNary- 
Haugen Bill. But he will support 
a large appropriation for extension 
of the present co-operative market- 
ing system. 

Tariff. The President is opposed 
to revision. 

Mexico, China. The President 
foresees no change of U. S. policy 
towards either country. GB. 
troops will continue to guard U. S. 
lives in China. When a semblance 
of government emerges there, then 
will be the time to think about 
treaties. 


ARMY & NAVY 


War C olleg e 


The Army War College opened 
last week at Washington; 89 of- 
ficers of the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps reported to perfect their 
skill through this post-graduate 
work. Said Maj. Gen. Charles P. 
Summerall, Chief of Staff: 

“We have never fought a war 
with trained and equipped troops, 
and we never shall do so. It is 
inconsistent with the form of our 
government and the psychology of 
our people to maintain adequate 
military preparedness. They would 
rather pay the price that has fol- 
lowed every war than spend a part 
of the amount in preserving peace. 

“The education of our officers to 
administer and lead armies does 
not mean that military men are 
seeking to provoke hostilities. 
Rather it is a continuation of the 
only course that a self-respecting 
nation can pursue. So inoffensive 
are our purposes and our manners 
that now, as always, our country 
suffers from a reputation and a 
consciousness of weakness. 

“We must visualize war as com- 
ing suddenly without our desire or 
expectation and in spite of every 
course of action to avoid it. Our 
maximum effort will be demanded 
speedily. If this requires the im- 
possible, it must be remembered 
that war is a game of impossibil- 
ities.” 


Private Orphanage 


Back from a naval mission to 
Brazil came Rear Admiral New- 
ton Alexander McCully, U. S. N. 
Reporters were not surprised to 
find him accompanied by six chil- 
dren, none of whose faces bore 
the slightest resemblance to the 
face of Admiral McCully. 

Reporters, recognizing in these 
children six of the seven Russian 
orphans whom Admiral McCully 
adopted in 1920 when on a naval 
mission to Russia, asked how his 
private orphanage was getting 
along. 

Said Admiral McCully: “My or- 
phans are proving themselves an 
increasing delight.” Reporters 








again were not surprised, remem- 
bering Admiral McCully’s remarks 
on the same subject in 1921 after 
the children had been detained at 
Ellis Island: “We are very close 


CHIEF OF STAFF 
“They would rather pay 
the price... .” 


(See col. 1) 


together. Indeed I never knew 
how close until night before last 
when they were parted from me 
here at Ellis Island. I went back 
to my ship ... without them. En- 
tering their room on the ship, I 
found some of their little play- 
things. I had to sit down and I 
shook with the realization that 
the destiny of these children and 
my own [destiny] are  insepar- 
ably linked.” 

In 1921 the children were re- 
leased from Ellis Island when it 
was proved, Admiral McCully be- 
ing a bachelor of large independ- 
ent income, that they were unlike- 
ly to become public charges. Now 
their ages vary from 10 to 19 
years. The oldest, Nikolai Smnov, 
is enrolled in the Staunton Mili- 
tary Academy at Staunton, Va. 


Boys of 98 


In Detroit. Last week 20,000 
veterans of the war with Spain 
gathered from all states. A flock 
of automobiles was waiting to carry 
them down the streets, but the old 
soldiers laughed. “To hell with 
those things,” they remarked; then 
they put on blue or light brown 
uniforms and marched _ afoot 
along Woodward Ave. Brass bands 
played the quick sad songs they 
had marched to almost 30 years 
ago—“After the Ball,” “Just as 
the Sun Went Down,” “Goodbye 
Dolly Gray.” On the sidewalks 








girls cheered and threw flowers 
just as other girls had once thrown 
flowers to soldiers who, instead of 
waving, had spit tobacco juice on 
the pavement. 


The Maine. Almost 30 years ago, 
in theatres, in parks, in fairgrounds 
a thousand brass bands played 
“Dixie” and a song that started, 
“Spain, Spain, Spain, you ought to 
be ashamed. .’ People sang 
the words and waved their caps; 
the whole country was talking 
about. a terrible thing that had 
happened. What they knew about 
the story was this: A big U. S. 
battleship, the Maine, had rested in 
the harbor of Havana and there, 
one soft evening, when the captain 
was on shore, a greasy Spaniard 
had externally applied explosives, 
which had blown a hole through 
her bottom and had driven her 
keel upward through her deck. 
Most of the sailors, 258 of them, 
and two of the officers had been 
killed. In Washington, men in 
frock coats sat around long tables 
and talked into a blue haze of 
cigar smoke. Ambassadors called 
on one another and chatted over 
tea or whiskey & soda. In muni- 
tions factories and arsenals, men 
in dirty shirts lifted heavy kegs 
and barrels, piled them together 
in hundreds, in thousands. And 
in little towns, in big cities. the 
brass bands played marching songs 
while the people cheered and 
stamped their feet. At last, on 
April 25, 1898, war was declared 
on Spain. 


Fire When Ready. A few days 
later, after midnight on May 1, 
seven big battleships made white 
scratches on the still dark surface 
of Manila Bay in the Philippines. 
A few rockets and _ cannon 
broke cover from the high sides 
of the bay, but in the morn- 
ing all seven battleships—the 
Olympia, the Baltimore, the Raleigh, 
the Petrel, the Concord, the Boston, 
the McCulloch were lined up in the 
harbor opposite seven Spanish boats 
bravely named after kings and 
queens and merry islands; Reina 
Cristina, Don Antonio de _ Ulloa, 
Don Juan. de Austria, Isla de Cuba, 
Isla de Luzon, Cano, Marques del 
Duero. On the bridge of the Olym- 
pia stood two men; one of them 
was Commodore Dewey, commander 
of the American fleet, the other 
was his flag officer. The harbor 
was very quiet for a few minutes; 
it was only a little after five o’clock 
but you could hear dishes rattling 
in the galley of the Marques del 
Duero and the sudden high voice of 
the cook cry out, as if the curse 
were a signal, “Carajol!” 
One of the men on the Olympia’s 
bridge rubbed his cheek and said: 
“You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley.” At half past seven the 
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firing stopped because Commodore 
Dewey had won. the battle of 
Manila Bay. 


San Juan Hill.* Along the edge 
of the sandy mounds that surround 
Santiago, Cuba, the U. S. Army 
waited until July. Then one morn- 
ing the first cavalry, holding rifles 
across their chests, rushed up San 
Juan hill. Behind them was_ the 
second brigade, 500 men on horse- 
back standing in their stirrups 
and galloping along, shouting 
curses or encouragement to one 
another like polo players. They 
called themselves the “Rough 
Riders.” Theodore Roosevelt got 
off a little black horse to lead his 
men. Leonard Wood was pulling 
the mouth of a big roan. A few 
hours later that battle too was 
won and one soldier told another, 
as they pulled off their sweaty 
shirts, how he had frightened a 
fat Spanish corporal by prodding 
him with his own knife or how he 
had tweeked the mustachio of a 
lean little Spanish captain. 


Scurvy and Scandal. After the 
war was over, when drums and 
brass horns no longer sounded for 
hurrying men to march to, people 
were still talking. Cabinet min- 
isters and men in bar-rooms were 
talking bitterly and saying the 
same things. 


Men in Washington admitted that 
there had been graft in the supply 
department, that the beef and 
biscuits had given 70% of the army 
fever or scurvy, and that the water 
supply had been mismanaged. But 
when George Dewey, now Admiral, 
steamed into the cold, sunny har- 
bor of New -York, he was greeted 
with more noise than all the Span- 
ish warships made together, and 
people were so glad to see him 
that they bought him a house in 
Washington, which he almost im- 
mediately gave to his wife. 


Speeches. Last week in Detroit, 
speakers remembered how badly 
they had been treated in 1898. 
Governor of Michigan Fred W. 
Green; said, “(Never did an Army 
leader take the field with such poor 
equipment and such poor food as 
America in the days of ’98. The 
same thing would happen if we 
went to war now....” Major 
General Charles P. Summerall, 
Chief of Staff, protested: “The 1920 
National Defense Act is ... de- 


*By no means the only, Dy no means the 
most important, although the most famed, 
land engagement in the Spanish-American 
war. Other simultaneous battles were at El 
Caney (U. S. victory), Aguadores (U. S. 
defeat). Had the 500 Rough Riders been 
elsewhere, the capture of Santiago would 
have been made by the remaining 15,000 
infantry and cavalry. 

tSpanish War lieutenant in the 31st 
Michigan Infantry. 








ADMIRAL MCCULLY 
“My orphans are an increasing de- 
light.” 
(See p. 8) 


veloping excellently. . . . It is what 
the title proclaims, an Act designed 
to procure adequate peacetime mili- 
tary establishment. .. .’’ Miss Jen- 
nie R. Dix, president of the Span- 
ish War Nurses made a little 
speech; so did Mrs. Margaret 
Manion, president of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the United Spanish 
War Veterans. So did Mayor John 
W. Smith of Detroit, who fought 
Spain as a 15-year-old private in 
the 32nd Infantry. 

The Fireman’s Band began to 
play in the afternoon. Old soldiers 
straddled the backs of their chairs, 
waved flasks or sandwiches in time 
to the music, told one another of 
brave things done long ago. As 
the tinny jangle of “There’ll Be a 
Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night” stopped suddenly on aloud 
note, there was a great roaring 
of competitive anecdotes. Bellowed 
one bottle-nosed sport, “. . . And 
boy, I almost brought her home 
and married her. Yes, and by God 
if the damn kid didn’t get himself 
shot over in France, after all the 
trouble I went to on his account. 
... Boasted a lanky comedian, 
“ , . Maybe you don’t remember 
the night down in Santiago when 
the Colonel bummed a drink of 
my whiskey and I wrapped him 
up in a tent and put him to sleep 
on the top of a bramble bush. 
...? . Said a whiskered merry- 
andrew, “It was you and me that 
tied the bag around Johnny Tenner 
.... He was a great kid and he 
sure could beat that drum... . 
I met his girl a while back. She’s 
married to a grocery agent now 

. funny, she should marry a 
drummer, huh?” The _ fireman’s 


band played the tune of a bugle- 
call, “Soupy, soupy, soupy, with- 
out a single bean. .. .” Someone 
was saying: “. . . And we began 
to think the hard tack was turkey 
when | we tasted the bully beef. 


Seibert. One of the veterans in 
Detroit was John §S. Seibert. In 
Cuba he offered to nurse seven 
U. S. soldiers who had smallpox 
or yellow fever. For this he re- 
ceived the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. When a patient, one An- 
drew Gould, was dying, he left a 
message with John Seibert who, 
27 years later, found the family 
of Gould, delivered the message. 
After the World War, Veteran 
Seibert organized the first post of 
the A.E.F., named it for Quentin 
Roosevelt, son of his oldtime friend 
and commander. 

Elections, Resolutions. To be 
commander-in-chief of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, succeeding 
U. S. Senator Rice W. Means of 
Colorado, was elected John J. Gar- 
rity of Chicago. Other officers 
elected: W. L. Grayson, vice com- 
mander-in-chief; Peter O’Shea, sur- 
geon general; Allen P. Wilson, 
chaplain in chief. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


McCray Out 


Warren T. McCray, ten years 
ago, was accustomed to spend 
many a morning inspecting his 
large stock farm of stubby-necked 
Herefordshire cattle. He would 
stand, smiling a little and very 
proud, pointing out to some visitor 
his prize heifer or a likely bull. 
Many friends came to see the stock 
farm, but more came to see the 
rich and influential owner. Final- 
ly these many friends, in 1920, 
nominated Warren T. McCray for 
Governor of Indiana. And caused 
him to be elected. 

When he was Governor, there 
came a rumor that Warren T. Mc- 


.Cray had met with financial diffi- 


culties, that his stock farm had 
been a failure, and that he was on 
the verge of bankruptcy. The Gov- 
ernor denied these rumors and said 
that in any case his private affairs 
could be of little interest to the 
public. The public, though, became 
interested later when they discov- 
ered that Warren T. McCray had 
been involved in a shady scheme to 
recover some of the wealth which 
he had undoubtedly lost. When he 
was convicted of using the mails 
to defraud, they were scandalized. 
When he was sentenced to ten 
years in Atlanta Prison, they were 
sorry for him. That was in 1924. 

Among his many old supporters 
who grieved to see so popular and 
potent a politician in jail was 
Chase Salmon Osborn, millionaire 
and onetime (1911-12) Governor of 
Michigan, who in 1926 appealed to 
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President Coolidge that he be al- 
lowed to take the place of Warren 
T. McCray. Later both Indiana 
Senators asked that a parole be 
given the onetime Governor. Pub- 
lic sympathy .mounted even higher 
when it was hinted that when in- 
dicted the Governor had refused a 
Klu Klux Klan offer of immunity 
in exchange for naming a certain 
candidate for public prosecutor; 
that he had named instead William 
H. Remy who then acted in the 
Governor’s prosecution. This time 
public sympathy had effect; last 
week onetime (1921-24) Governor 
of Indiana Warren T. McCray, now 
convict 17746 in the Atlanta Pen- 
itentiary,* was granted a parole. 

On his release from prison, re- 
porters (men who remembered 
waiting to see him outside the Gov- 
ernor’s office) flocked to greet him. 
They found him sad and thin, his 
face grooved with prison despair. 
He had been ill most of the latter 
months in jail; he had taught in 
the prison Sunday school; had 
edited Good Words, the prison 
newsmagazine; never, during his 
sentence, did Warren T. McCray, a 
proud man, allow his wife or anv 
member of his family to visit him. 
When told of his parole, the one- 
time Governor had wept for a few 
minutes and then, in dim fashion, 
had begun to gather his posses- 
sions. Now he declared to report- 
ers as he boarded a train for In- 
dianapolis: “This is the happiest 
day of my life.... I don’t know 
what I’ll do yet. ... Right now I 
just want to be happy.” 

If Governor McCray was vague 
as to his future, the New York 
Times was not vague. Said the 
Times: “While in office he was 
indicted for a get-rich-quick- 
scheme. ... If he will go before 
the grand jury and tell the whole 
truth [about corrupt Indiana _pol- 
itics], regardless of whom it may 
affect and whatever it may cost 
. . . he will have performed a pub- 
lic service that will do much to 
wipe out the stain upon his own 
name.” Indeed soon after his re- 
lease, the Marion Grand Jury+ 
planned to call Mr. McCray to 
testify on the subject of the Klu 
Klux Klan offer alleged to have 
been made by present Governor of 
Indiana. Ed Jackson. 


A Mayor Abroad 


Last week Mayor of New York 
James J. Walker, punctuating his 
arrivals and departures with pithy 
comments, continued his European 
excursion. 

In Baden-Baden he invited the 


*Unless a pardon is granted ‘17746" 
will be his legal title until May, 1934, 
when his term expires; then he may re- 
sume name and resume U. S. citizenship. 

*+Now concerned with charges of political 
graft and corruption during the rule of 
D. C. Stephenson, Grand Dragon and Boss 
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WARREN T. McCRAY 


“This is the happiest day of my 
LS 


(See col. 1) 


King of Sweden to visit Manhat- 
tan, was invited by the King of 
Sweden to visit Stockholm. 

In Munich, on his incognito ar- 
rival, he said to reporters: “In 
the words of the popular American 
song, ‘Please go away and let me 
sleep.’” Later, on emerging from 
the Hofbrauhaus (brewery) he re- 
marked: “I am having my first 
real rest in Germany.” On leaving 
Munich, in a speech to reporters, 
he stated that “The German peuple 
; have a great future before 
them.” 

Venice was veiled with flags in 
his honor; people cheered when 
they spied him on foot or in a 
boat. Mayor Walker quickly called 
the gondoliers “wet taxi drivers,’ 
the canals, “nature’s pavement.” 
On being shown the Doges’ Palace, 
he lighted a cigaret, murmured to 
Count Pietro Orsi, Podesta of 
Venice, “Very historical.” When 
he saw the sunset-colored pajamas 
worn by other guests in his hotel, 
he reflected, in jocular fashion: 
“If I dress like everyone else here 
nobody will know whether I am 
just getting up or just going to 
bed. Perhaps I will be able to 
retrieve my reputation for lateness 
that has caused me to be known 
as ‘the late Mayor of New York.’” 
Mayor Walker’s youth as well as 
his genial behavior caused vast 
astonishment and pleasure to Fas- 
cist observers. Said Mayor Walker: 
“IT am something of a Fascist my- 
self.” 

On the beach at Venice the 
Mayor, brilliantly attired in white 
flannels and kaleidescopic sweater, 
strolled among pajama-clad bathers 
and loiterers. He would don no 
beach-pajamas, saying that they 








reminded him of a familiar dream, 
that of appearing unclad at some 
social function. Mrs. Walker wore 
a yellow, fragile garment, a morn- 
ing dress. At dinner Mayor 
Walker’s trunk had not arrived; 
ill-dressed for the first time in his 
political career, he sauntered into 
the restaurant at his hotel, clad 
not in evening clothes but in a 
lounge _ suit. Cosmopolites, at- 
tracted by the Mayor’s complete 
nonchalance, forgave this defect. 


Revelation 


Last week in Philadelphia 
Revelry had its first night. Dram- 
atized by Maurine Watkins (au- 
thor of the play Chicago) from 
a novel by Samuel _ Hopkins 
Adams, it purported to reveal the 
degeneracies and _ deceptions to 
which the U. S. Government de- 
scended during the Harding ad- 
ministration. Said a critic: “It 
tells a sordid story of misplaced 
trust and unseemly gorging at 
the public treasury... .” 

Said one Bernard R. Cohn, law- 
yer, to officials: “The perform- 
ance is false in every particular!” 
With this, he presented a_ petition 
that the play be discontinued, at- 
tempted to secure an injunction to 
stop further performances. Soon 
there was to be a hearing of his 
charges, 


NEGROES 
Near Bar Harbor 


Bar Harbor, a picture town of 
white houses and green lawns, 
fountains and a cold blue surf, 
stands smoothly against the ocean. 
Here fashionable people drift across 
bright water in sail-boats or across 
wide polished roads in automobiles. 
Across Salisbury Cove other fash- 
ionable people have their docks for 
swimming, in Winter Harbor. Along 
the coast is the polite and spec- 
tacular beauty of Mount Desert. 
Sorrento lies near the three, a vil- 
lage in which there are a few big 
country places and several inns, 
where people, rich and respectable 
rather than smart, stay for a few 
weeks or a month or two. 

On property in Sorrento a New 
York Real Estate firm (headed by 
a Joseph S. Edelman) held an op- 
tion, which, last week was delivered 
over to John E. Nail, Negro real 
estate operator.* Soon his plans 
became known. In _ Sorrento he 
will organize a fashionable Negro 
summer resort. There will be a 
golf course, tennis courts, a club- 
house, a swimming beach across the 
narrow cove from Bar Harbor. 

*Also a director in the National Asso- 


ciation for the Advancement of the 
Colored People. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Interparliamentarians 


In the Luxembourg Palace, Paris, 
home of the French Senate, 400 
delegates of 35 nations constitut- 
ing the Interparliamentary Union,* 
having talked long, wisely and not 
too well, brought their delibera- 
tions to an end in resolutions. 

Peace was the keynote of this 
year’s congress. Discussion of it 
showed clearly how far the prin- 
cipal continental countries of Eu- 
rope are from achieving that first 
requisite of international comity. 

French Senator Henry de Jouv- 
enel, recently turned “traitor” to 
the League of Nations, as many in- 
ternationalists profess, declared 
that the Spirit of Locarno was not 
enough to secure the peace of Eu- 
rope. In voicing such expression 
he was speaking for the French 
Nationalists (the Poincaré-ists) 
whose suspicion of Germany is 
deep-rooted. 

The German contention was ably 
expressed by Herr Doktor Paul 
Loebe, President of the German 
Reichstag. It was: If Locarno is 
worth anything, withdraw the oc- 
cupation troops from the Rhine. 

Vainly did French Foreign Min- 
ister Aristide Briand throw oil on 
troubled waters by supporting his 
Locarno policy. “It is only a_be- 
ginning,” he cried. “The road to 
peace is never the line of least 
resistance.” But doubt remained 
as to whether or not “the begin- 
ning” were not the beginning of 
the end of Locarno. 

On the subject of disarmament, 
equal discord was manifested. Some 
nations wanted complete  world- 
wide disarmament, others partial 
disarmament. Some wanted League 
control, others did not. And the 
matter was- finally disposed of so 
diplomatically and in such innocu- 
ous terms that the resolution was 
not thought worth publishing. 

The delegates decided, definitely, 
that the Union would meet next 
July in Berlin, 


THE LEAGUE 
Eighth Assembly 


Statesmen from 55 countries, 
members of the League of Nations, 
arrived in Geneva for the eighth 
meeting of the Assembly. 

The late arrival of the enigmatic, 


dishevelled, brilliant Aristide 
Briand, French Foreign Minister, 
caused some comment. It was 


feared that, as on a previous oc- 

*The Interparliamentary Union meets an- 
nually in the capital of a given country to 
provide a forum for the discussion of na- 
tional problems and policies as they affect 
or are likely to affect international rela- 
tions, 





ARISTIDE BRIAND 


” 


. suffering from “eye trouble 


casion when “eye trouble” was said 
to be an excuse, political snarls in 
Paris were detaining him; for it 
seemed inevitable that he would be 
sought by German statesmen and 
persuaded to make a promise rela- 
tive to early evacuation of the 
Rhineland. At the same time it 
was realized that M. Briand has 
nothing to promise, the French Cab- 
inet having already expressed its 
willingness to reduce the forces of 
occupation by no more than 10,000 
men. 

Thus it was argued that M. 
Briand might still be suffering from 
eye trouble—not trouble with his 
own eyes, but trouble from the 
stern eye of Premier Raymond 
Poincaré—an eye that glares dis- 
couragement on what it considers 
the too liberal, too pacifist policies 
of the squat Foreign: Minister. 


But M. Briand, successfully avoid- 
ing the Council meeting (see be- 
low), eventually did arrive, con- 
founding the wiseacres. And upon 
his arrival at the Hotel les Bergues, 
the lively little Frenchman was 
soon holding animated conversation 
with the stolid, sleek German For- 
eign Minister, Herr Doktor Gustav 
Stresemann. 

Chief among the agenda is dis- 
armament. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, British Foreign Secretary, was 
credited with a desire to postpone 
the next meeting of the League 
Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission, scheduled to be held in 
the fall, allegedly to try to avoid 
a discussion of the recent tripartite 
Naval Conference between the U. S. 
Britain, Japan (TIME, June 27, 
et. seq.). A well-defined movement 
to blame Britain for the failure 








seemed, however, 
ing. 

That general disarmament would 
be a major topic of debate in the 
Assembly was taken to be a fore- 
gone conclusion. Postponement of 
the Prepatory Commission could 
not fail to evoke a protest from 
unarmed (comparatively speak- 
ing) Germany, who takes’ the 
position that all the signatories of 
the Treaty of Versailles are under 
equal obligations to disarm. 


to be in the mak- 


. 


Council Meeting 


Secret Session. Rumors re- 
sounded in Geneva as the 46th ses- 
sion of the League of Nations 
Council began its business behind 
closed doors. Most of them, how- 
ever, were more concerned with 
the Assembly (see above) than 
with what the secret Council meet- 
ing was or was not doing. 

Proposal. Sefor Enrique  Vil- 
legas (Chile), President of the 
League Council, astounded Geneva 
when he virtually declared in a 
public session that he saw no rea- 
son why the League should not in- 
terest itself in Latin-American af- 
fairs. It was even thought that 
the League might be asked to 
settle the long outstanding Tacna- 
Arica dispute (TIME, June 21, 28, 
1926). Said British Foreign Sec- 
retary Sir Austen Chamberlain: 
“The League of Nations must be- 
come a reality, a personality in the 
eyes of the more distant nations 
belonging to it.” 

Jeremiah Smith. 
Jr., Boston lawyer, 


Jeremiah Smith 
onetime League 


Commissioner General for the 
Financial Rehabilitation of Hun- 
gary (TIME, May 12, 1924), was 


appointed a member of the Perma- 
nent Financial Committee. 

Dispute. In a _ row between 
Greece and Bulgaria over the in- 
demnification of refugees for prop- 
erty lost in the exchange of pop- 
ulations, both countries agreed to 
accept the Council’s ruling to refer 
the matter to the Permanent 
Financial Committee. The indefat- 
igable Sir Austen Chamberlain re- 
ferred to the dispute as one “that 
might have disturbed the peace of 
the world” and added: “At 6 
time when certain individuals are 
trying to under-estimate the value 
of the services which the League 
can render, here is an example in 
whick:, thanks to the intervention 
of the League, the cause of peace 
has been served and friendship has 
been re-established between the two 
states concerned.” 

Other Business. 
sympathy to Rumania over the 
death of King Ferdinand (TIME, 
Aug. 1); consideration of press ex- 
pert’s report; review of Danzig fis- 
cal program (Danzig is a Free 
City under the protection of the 
League), etc. 


Expression of 
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FRANCE 


National Finances 


Coincident with news that France 
intends to float in the U. S. a 
refunding loan of at least $100,000,- 
000 came an announcement that 
Prime Minister Raymond Poincaré, 
popularly known in France as 
“Papa” Poincaré, had in the last 
year lopped 14,000,000,000 francs 
(about $547,400,000 at present 


“Papa” POINCARE 


Has he earned the right to bor- 
row? 


rates of exchange) off the state 
debt to the Bank of France. 

M. Poincaré, who is also Min- 
ister of Finance and cousin of the 
famed mathematician, Jules Henri 
Poincaré, took over the control of 
French finances last year (TIME, 
Aug. 2, 1926). At that time, with 
the franc daily plunging to new 
depths, the amount the state owed 
the Bank of France stood at 38,- 
350,000,000 francs — 150,000,000 
francs under the newly constituted 
limit, previous Finance Ministers 
having raised the loan limit to keep 
pace with the printing presses. 

Last week the total advances that 
the Bank has made to the state 
stood at 24,650,000,000 francs and 
the legal limit of the government’s 
borrowing capacity established by 
law at 32,000,000,000 francs. Thus, 
whereas France last year had a 
margin of only 150,000,000 francs 
upon which to draw, today she has 
7,350,000,000 francs at her disposal 
in a currency worth nearly double 
what it was. This improvement is 
due: a) to the daring reforms 
put into effect by M. Poincaré, re- 
cently dubbed “Master of France,” 
who not only has been a financial 
wizard but virtually a fiscal dicta- 


tor; and b) to the patience of the 
people of France. 

This does not mean, however, 
that the national debt of France 
has been reduced in the same pro- 
portion as its debt to the Bank of 
France, for some of the amount 
was only canceled against new con- 
version bonds subscribed by the 
French public, which still remain 
a governmental liability. However, 
the position of the Bank, which last 
year was in sore straits, is much 
improved; for, meantime it has in- 
creased its gold reserves to $800,- 
000,000 and holds nearly $1,000,000,- 
000 in foreign currencies, which 
represents credit transactions made 
possible by the repatriation of 
French capital—a sign that con- 
fidence has returned to stay. 

This improvement in French state 
finances was put forward as good 
propaganda for a conversion loan 
in the U. S. On account of her 
financial instability and the fact 
that the Mellon-Bérenger debt ac- 
cord was not ratified by the French 
Parliament, France was obliged to 
pay 8% on some issues floated in 
the U. S. Now, pointing proudly 
to the achievements of a year, M. 
Poincaré proposes to borrow money 
at a cheaper rate to pay back the 
outstanding indebtedness to the 
U. S., thus saving a considerable 
amount in interest. 

At present there exists a ban 
against lending France money, a 
course of action tacitly approved 
by Wall Street. But it was thought 
possible that U. S. Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon 
may recommend that U. S. Presi- 
dent Coolidge and the U. S. State 
Department modify U. S. policy to 
permit a refunding loan. 

U. S. Secretary of State Frank 
Billings Kellogg last week received 
a letter from Senator William Ed- 
gar Borah, who had heard that the 
proposed new French borrowings 
in the U. S. would be 100 millions 
at 6%. Mr. Borah, chairman of 
the foreign relations committee of 
the U. S. Senate, recalled that the 
last U. S. offer to adjust the French 
debt was to accept fifty cents on 
the dollar and 14% interest. This 
offer France refused as oppressive, 
unjust. Said Mr. Borah: “The dis- 
parity between the two propositions 
seems worthy of consideration. Is 
the American taxpayer being 
swindled or is the French taxpayer 
being exploited?” 


Golden Book 


At the Hotel de Ville (Town 
Hall) of Paris last week appeared 
natty, bemonocled Sir Joseph Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, British Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, to re- 
ceive on behalf of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations the 
famed “Golden Book of France.” 

The Golden Book, inspired by one 


the British gave to France in 1920, 
is, in the words of Premier Ray- 
mond Poincaré, a mark of the “ad- 
miration, gratitude, affection” of 
the French people for those of the 
Commonwealth. 

The book has been under prepa- 
ration for seven years. It is lav- 
ishly illustrated with pictures of 
towns and old chateaux and pro- 
vides what was called “a synthesis 
of France past and present.” The 
preface is in two parts, one writ- 
ten by M. Poincaré, the other by 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand. 
In it Marshals Foch, Joffre, Pe- 
tain, Lyautey, Franchet d’Esperey, 
pay tribute to the military virtues 
of the Commonwealth armies. And 
there are messages from President 
Gaston Doumergue, onetime Pre- 
mier Georges Clemenceau’ and 
many another French notable, as 
well as some poems by the Countess 
Mathieu de Noailles. ‘The book 
ends with a drawing by Jean Louis 
Forain depicting a poilu watching 
the eastern frontier of France, 
which is held to emphasize the mili- 
tary and political value of British 
friendship to the French. 

The ceremony of donating the 
memorial volume was attended with 
usual pomp. In the Salon of Let- 
ters, Arts and Sciences in the 
Hotel de Ville a distinguished group 
of political, industrial, artistic 
luminaries stood stiffly at atten- 
tion as a band blared “God Save 
the King” and the “Marseillaise,” 
after which the Golden Book was 
presented to Sir Austen by Louis 


SiR AUSTEN 


“I too love France... .” 


Delsol, President of the Paris Mu- 
nicipal Council, with these words: 

“To you, Sir Austen, we convey 
this volume in full recognition of 
and gratitude for your constant un- 
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derstanding of our people and the 
friendship you have striven to de- 
velop.” 

The British Foreign Secretary, 
replying, thanked the committee of 
well-known Frenchmen who patient- 
ly, painstakingly prepared the his- 
toric volume, and added: 

“Marshal Joffre said of Kitch- 
ener that he understood the French 
because of his love for them. I 
too love France, love all her splen- 
dors, her attractions, her gayeties. 
And I love her even more in her 
hours of anguish and sorrow, when 
I must render her homage for her 
fortitude and for her resolution. 
But also I love her possibly as 
much for her faults as for her 
virtues.” 

Aristide Briand, not to be out- 
done in the Anglo-French amenities, 
declared: 

“It is more than a speech you 
have made. It is an act of faith 
to which I subscribe fully. Cer- 
tainly we are following together 
a policy of peacefulness based on 
our friendship as guarantee.... 

“Filled with conviction that there 
is a necessity for France and Eng- 
land to be united, I repeat for my 
own part the prayer of the British 
cities, ‘May the concord founded 
between our two great nations by 
common sacrifice and cemented by 
the blood of our best and bravest 
children be perpetuated as long as 
the world shall endure.’ 


Championship 


Overnight all France became the 
arena of a heatedly contested com- 
petition for the coveted title of 
National Midwife Champion. 

It all began when the hamlet of 
Bracieux in the department of the 
Loir-et-Cher honored Mme. Mon- 
estes, village midwife, with the 
title of “Champion Midwife of 
France.” She had supervised with 
practiced hand the birth of no 
less than 1,000 squalling, red in- 
fants. “Truly,” remarked the simple 
paysans, “the village owes its life 
to ‘Mother’ Monestes.” 

But her glory was all too soon 
dissipated. From the village of 
Cornimont in the Vosges came 
news that Mme. Honorine Demange 
was the midwife of midwives, for 
she had brought no fewer than 
4,000 children into the world. In 
addition to the national title, the 
villagers contended that she 
should be awarded the Legion of 
Honor. 

Then from the town of Nogent- 
sur-Seine it was heralded that 
Mme. Chercuitte had assisted na- 
ture in the birth of 5,411 pink 
youngsters. “A record!” contended 
the proud inhabitants. 

“Not so,” roared the villagers of 
Thaon, another Vosges hamlet. 





GUGLIELMO FERRERO 
“T am virtually a prisoner.” 
(SEE ITALY) 


With pride they pointed to Mme. 
Gomo, who for the past 60 years 
has eased into the world an aver- 
age of two babies a week, in all 
6,582. Thirty-six years ago, they 
added, Mme. Gomo was awarded 
the Prix de Vertu of the French 
Academy. She is nearing 80 years 
of age and is soon to retire, they 
concluded with an air of “what is 
to happen to our future babies?” 


ITALY 


Prisoner ? 


Premier Benito Mussolini for the 
third time refused to permit Dr. 
Guglielmo Ferrero, famed anti- 
Fascist historian, to leave Italy, 
this time to attend the World 
Population Conference in Geneva. 
Il Duce’s decision was made known 
by Dr. Ferrero in a letter sent to 
the seat of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Signor Mussolini’s action against 
Dr. Ferrero follows his policy of 
keeping his enemies within sight 
and under control. Abroad he 
would have virtually no control 
over them and no jurisdiction what- 
ever. Hence, amenable to Fascist 
law, he keeps them where, if they 
displease him, he can jail them 
without a boo from anybody—who 
matters. 

The first time Dr. Ferrero was 
held in Italy was last December 
when he wanted to lecture in 
Geneva. On the second occasion 
he wished to visit the U. S. Said 
he then: “The Government seems 
to fear my passing the frontier. 
For the moment I am virtually a 
prisoner in Italy.” 


POLAND 
Bolshevist Slaying 


Into the Soviet Legation at War- 
saw stamped one Josef Traikowicz 
of Vilna,* loudly demanding a visa 
for Russia. 

Soviet officials denied his request. 
A violent altercation followed. M. 
Traikowicz, at length exasperated, 
asked to see the Chargé d’Affaires. 
But no, that was not possible. 
Pulling out a sharp knife, he an- 
nounced his intention of seeing the 
Chargé, made for his door. Soon 
officials knocked him flat. 

According to the Soviet version, 
M. Traikowicz then rushed to a 
wall and attempted to reach a gun 
hanging there. One Kudjen, Bol- 
shevik, whipped out his revolver, 
poured five shots into M. 'Traikow- 
icz, who fell dead. 

Soon Polish police were on the 
scene, but the Soviet officials barred 
them from the Legation, saying 
it was Russian territory. They 
also refused to give up Killer 
Kudjen. 

Russo-Polish feeling has been 
running high since Soviet Envoy 
Vojkov was murdered in Warsaw 
(TIME, June 27), despite the fact 
that the incident was, officially, 
amicably settled between the two 
countries. It is suggested that 
the killing of the Pole Traikowicz, 
was to some extent due to the 
bad feeling over the murder of 
Envoy Vojkov. 


CHINA 
War Notes 


Evacuation. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment, feeling that the risks of 
disorders in Shantung Province had 
been removed by the shifting of 
the Chinese civil war front to the 
Yangtze Valley, ordered its troops 
to evacuate Tsinan and Tsingtao 
in that province. 

Cholera. A severe epidemic of 
cholera was reported from the re- 
gion of Nanking, where most of 
‘the fighting was centred. Bodies 
were said to be piled high along 
the banks of the Yangtze, hun- 
dreds of corpses floating down the 
great river. 

Pirates. Several British warships 
moved silently across Bias Bay in 
the vicinity of Hongkong, landed 150 
sailors who blew many pirates’ 
homes to bits with dynamite. The 
punitive expedition was made to 
end the _ pirates’ buccaneering, 
which had recently assumed the 
aspect of a scourge. 

Loan. Cantonese merchants 
agreed to raise a loan of about 
$5,000,000 to aid the Nationalist 
cause. 


*City in dispute between Poland and Lith- 
uania (Time, March 24, 1923). 

+All embassies and legations are cus- 
tomarily regarded as being situate on the 
territory of the nations to which they be- 
long. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Mexican Politics 


Congress Opened. Applauded by 
the public (politicians and peons 
alike), President Plutarco Elias 
Calles of the United States of Mex- 
ico rode in an open landau through 
the streets of Mexico City to open 
the 32nd session of the National 
Congress. 

The streets were lined with 
troops and cadets from the Mili- 
tary College in glittering full-dress 
uniforms. Vast areas around Par- 
liament House were closed to traf- 
fic. 

His arrival at the Legislature 
was heralded by trumpeters and 
military bands and his entry into 
the Senate was the signal for a 
raucous presidential salute of gun- 
fire. 

Inside the Senate, where Sena- 
tors and Deputies were assembled, 
representatives of the nations ac- 
credited to Mexico crowded the 
Diplomatic Gallery, attired in 
gorgeous uniforms of many hues, 
their breasts sparkling with orders 
and decorations. Remarked was 
their contrast with the sombrely 
dressed legislators, who appeared 
before their Chief Executive clad 
in simple evening clothes and un- 
comfortable stiff white shirts. 

Presidential Speech. The object 
of the presidential address on such 
occasions is to give an account of 
the Executive for the year. Pres- 
ident Calles, reviewing his admin- 
istration, noted that the third year 
of his office had not lacked grave 
difficulties. Touching on the res- 
ignations of several ministers, he 
went on to mention the enforce- 
ment of the religious laws, saying 
that the result has been to show 
that the “Mexican people are indif- 
ferent to the suppression of the 
cults” and roundly charging the 
Roman Catholic clergy with rebel- 
lious conduct. He noted, too, that 
several foreigners, among them 
two “North Americans” (meaning 
U. S. citizens), had been expelled 
in “an effort to clean up the morals 
of the nation.” Referring to edu- 
cation, he stated that “92% of the 
population to be educated is re- 
ceiving instruction in well-equipped, 
modern edifices.” 

Other points noted: Tourists re- 
ceive preferential treatment; mi- 
gration of Mexican workers to the 
U. S. is not grave, most of them 
returning to Mexico at the termina- 
tion of their labors; the electoral 
campaign had so far been con- 
ducted in an orderly manner, the 
Government observing a_ strictly 
neutral attitude. Then he came to 
international relations. ‘ 

Instancing progress in amity 
with Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Italy, the President mentioned also 
that the relations with “Hispanic 
America” were in unfavorable con- 








trast with those with the U. S. 
Said he: “I can say that relations 
with the United States, which are 
so fundamentally important in our 
national life for patent reasons of 
commercial intercourse and neigh- 
borliness, unfortunately assume a 
character of indecision, frequently 
resulting in disagreement.” 


Making it clear that he was re- 
ferring to foreign oil investments, 
Senor Calles remarked that some 
petroleum men had assumed a re- 
bellious attitude to the Government 
that “no independent country could 
accept,” adding that foreigners 
must accept Mexican laws and not 
expect more than the rights of 
Mexicans, “who are _ the __indis- 
putable owners of their country.” 
He claimed considerable success 
for the oil laws of Dec. 21, 1926 
(TIME, Jan. 10). 

Other matters referred to: Pro- 
duction from mines increased by 
34,000,000 pesos over the previous 
year; 973 oil concessions were reg- 


istered; 125 out of 147 oil com- 
panies registered last December 
had submitted to the new laws; 


budget remained unbalanced, but 
the Government was more than 
ever determined to enforce rigid 


economy in its services; the Yaqui 
rising and the rebellions in the 
States of Jalisco and Guanajuto 
(TIME, May 2 et seq.) were noted 
as disturbing factors in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 

Significance. To those observers 
who believe that President Calles 
stands firmly behind his old friend, 
onetime President Alvaro Obregon, 
his speech to the Mexican legis- 
lators was not without considerable 
election import. 

It was held that a good showing 
by the Government, which for Mex- 
ican purposes meant an appeal to 
the peons against avaricious U. S. 
capitalists (as well as placing the 
blame on the Coolidge Administra- 
tion for causing a rift in Mexican- 
U. S. relations by its “indecision’”’), 
would be excellent propaganda for 
the Obregonists. 

On the other hand, it was felt 
that the President’s allusions to the 
enforcement of the anti-religious 
laws would rally the Roman Cath- 
olics to the banner of “Kaiserlike” 
General Arnulfo R. Gomez, who 
sponsors religious toleration as the 
main plank in his party platform 
and who opposes one-armed Gen- 
eral Obregon, among other reasons, 
because he has already been Presi- 
dent. 

Leading candidates in the elec- 
tions, which take place in the mid- 
dle of next year: General Alvaro 
Obregon, General Arnulfo Gomez, 
General Francisco Serrano, the lat- 
ter two of whom, it is hinted, may 
decide to join forces against Gen- 
eral Obregon. 





| CINEMA 





New Pictures 


The Garden of Allah (Alice 
Terry, Ivan  Petrovitch). When 
Rex Ingram went to work on Rob- 
ert Hichens’ novel* he seemed to 
be on an easy road to a master- 
piece. No expense was spared to 
send the company into the Sahara, 
where they filmed a_ sandstorm 
rolling the dunes. around like 
waves, strange natives bowing 
down to weird customs, priests 
of Allah calling from minaret to 
God. 

The two principals are a young 
Trappist (Christian) monk who 
burst his cell and his vows for 
the world and a young English- 
woman who sought the desert to 
escape from the world and_ its 
strife. They marry, spend their 
honeymoon in a desert caravan. 
She, ardent Catholic, knows noth- 
ing of his sacrilege. He, ardent 
lover, dares not tell. When con- 
science has extorted a_ confes- 
sion, she returns him to his mon- 
astery and God, betaking herself 
to the Garden of Allah, gem of 
the desert, where their courtship 
began and her days will end. It 
is a strangely dignified conclu- 
sion for a cinema, making regret 
all the keener that the reels of 
beautiful pictures have no dra- 
matic motion to make their un- 
rolling a fascination. 


Hula (Clara Bow). In this film, 
Paramount proudly advertises its 
vivacious actress as the “IT” girl. 
Never was actress in more des- 
perate need of that celebrated 
quality. She must portray an 
Irish-born girl, “gone native” in 
Hawaii despite the fact that her 
father, a wealthy planter, enter- 
tains at his uproarious carousals 
the smartest Hawaiian society. 
Among the constant company is a 
slim siren of sophisticated manner. 
This only makes it harder for 
primitive Hula to capture the cold 
Englishman engineer who shaves 
every day, even in the jungle. To 
add to her difficulties, the thin- 
lipped Nordic already has a wife, 
who refuses a divorce. The art- 
less child overcomes all these ob- 
stacles, in spite of the fact that 
until the last reel, she wears no 
Parisian gowns but appears only 
on horseback, in the jungle swim- 
ming pool, in a hula custume, or 
(when her dog scampers into the 
Englishman’s room and she gives 
chase) in a kimono. Divorce is 
forthcoming when the wife is 
tricked into believing her husband 
penniless. All this receives, and 
certainly needs, enormous “IT”, for 
the scenario is sick unto death. 


*The novel, The Garden of Allah, sold 
to over a million copies. Made into a 
play in 1911 by the author in collabora- 
tion with Mary Anderson (actress-author), 
it ran for two seasons in the Century 
Theatre, Manhattan; for three seasons in 
London. 
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When the great fire of 1906 swept San Francisco, 
not a newspaper office was left standing. 

But while the walls were still tottering, the 
men of the SCRIPPS-HOWARD Daily News were 
feverishly digging under the press room floor 
to bury and protect the linotypes. 

So it came that the San Francisco Daily News 
was the first paper in the stricken city to resume 
news service. 

Men do intrepid things when they work on 
their own. If they share in the profits, they will 
not weigh their share of the toil and hardship. 
That is one reason why the history of SCRIPPS- 


COVINGTON . . Kentucky Post— Kentucky Fdition of Cincinnati Post 
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A GREAT NEWSPAPER 
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PAINTED BY KARL GODWI® | 


HOWARD Newspapers is illuminated by so 
many pages of heroic achievement by individ- 
ual staff members. 


For these newspapers are owned and con- 
trolled from within, by the men who make 
them, by the editors, writers, executives and 
publishers. Their concerted efforts to make 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers still greater 
never lessen. 


For there is ever sounding in their ears that 
stirring Marseillaise to ambition—the worker’s 
right to share in the fruits of the progress he 
helps to create. 
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While the walls tottered around them..they buried 
the linotypes..and saved the city’s news service 
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Chicago Convulsion 


What has been called “the 
cheerful insanity of Chicago poli- 
tics” last fortnight achieved a 
convulsion that had long’ been 
promised. Mayor William Hale 
Thompson obtained the suspension 
of William McAndrew, superin- 
tendent of Chicago’s public school 
system. 


Among the campaign utterances 
of Mayor Thompson had been a 
promise to oust “that stool pigeon 
of King George,” Superintendent 
McAndrew. The color of _ the 
epithet was derived entirely from 
the Thompson campaign scheme. 
He and his friends were out to 
startle the electorate with an un- 
rivaled display of Americanism, 
much as a vulgar hostess will try 
to startle society with her flam- 
boyant Persian or Turkish or 
Hawaiian ball. It would be easy 
to burlesque Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew as a British “spy,” an 
under cover agent for Bucking- 
ham Palace—even though he was 
born in Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Called to Chicago in 1924, Mr. 
McAndrew had injured the feel- 
ings of _ self-satisfied Chicago 
school teachers by setting to work 
on the supposition that he could 
make the Chicago schools more 
educational than he found them. 





There had been loud complain- 
ings, for example, when logical 
Mr. McAndrew announced that the 
teachers would not hold any more 
meetings of their union to dis- 
cuss their hardships during the 
time for which they were paid 
to teach. There had been blush- 
ing and anger among the teachers 
when cheerful Mr. McAndrew in- 
vited the public to “sample” the 
teachers’ work, by quizzing and 
examining a group of represen- 
tative pupils on a_ public plat- 
form. 


More potent, politically, than 
the teachers were the contractors 
of Chicago. They were annoyed 
with Mr. McAndrew because he 
had insisted that appropriations 
and contracts for new — school 
buildings be based upon actual re- 
quirements, as discovered by an- 
nual surveys, instead of voted 
and handed out with grandiose 
political generosity. 


Mr. Thompson was elected last 
April because loud talk succeeds 
nowhere so well as in Chicago. 
But then Mr. Thompson was faced 
with the necessity of finding a 
legal way to oust Mr. McAn- 
drew. It is easier to shout epi- 
thets than to prove them and 
the ousting of Mr. McAndrew 
dragged along until last month. 
Then President J. Lewis Coath 


. .. Come out on top -- - 





Who wins at the end of the day— 
your work, or you? Ifyou want the 
power to go through the hardest 
hours with a smile, eat Shredded 


Wheat. 


It has the proteins and the vitamines 
that thinkers need. And it has 
them in the digestible form that 


gives their full benefit to busy men and quick eaters. 


Shredded Wheat at breakfast starts 
the day right. Shredded Wheat at 
lunch prevents afternoon fatigue. 
It won’t make you president of your 
firm—but it will help. Start today. 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT Co. 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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of the Chicago school board, who 
had been charged with the “job,” 
announced that a way had been 
found. Mr. Coath had not found 
the way himself. He had _ been 
told about it by James Todd, the 
school board’s lawyer. Mr. Todd 
had advised that he thought Mr. 
McAndrew could be proved 
guilty of “insubordination.” 


This “guilt” had attached itself 
to Mr. McAndrew during a legal 
action against the school board the 
past summer. A group of 28% 
teacher-clerks had sought an injunc- 
tion to prevent the school board 
from replacing them with civil serv- 
ice (political) appointees. In court, 
the teacher-clerks had sent for Mr. 
McAndrew to explain to the judge 
the nature of their duties. Mr. 
McAndrew had complied, saying, 
yes, the duties of teacher-clerks 
are predominantly educational. 
They assist the school principals 
in supervising classroom work; 
they interview parents, help with 
home work, aid _ discipline and 
even, when needed, teach classes. 
Their positions used to be filled 
by civil service clerks but the 
latter were removed in 1909 pre- 
cisely because the positions called 
for persons trained in the teach- 
ing profession. Mr. McAndrew’s 
testimony strenuously favored the 
teacher-clerks against the school 
board. 


Defending himself against im- 
pending suspension, prearranged 
at last week’s meeting of the 
school board, Mr. McAndrew re- 
hearsed his teacher-clerk testimony 
and his conception of his duty so 
clearly, that the ouster vote was 
tied at 5 to 5. President Coath 


was obliged to perform a clumsy 
coup de grace with his deciding 
vote to make the Thompson cam- 
paign promise seem to come true. 


The promise did not actually 
come true because Mr. McAndrew, 
though suspended, has yet to be 
tried. And none is more eager 
for his trial than himself. He 
will be defended by Lawyer An- 
gus Roy Shannon, author of the 
Illinois law under which the Chi- 
cago school system operates. His 
defense will set forth that the 
intention of the law was to make 
the superintendent of Chicago’s 
schools, not a “hired man” of Chi- 
cago’s school board, but an exec- 
utive which the board is required 
to appoint, drawing an _ indepen- 
dent authority from the same 
source that created the school 
board, i. e. the state legislature. 
Should this distinction be success- 
fully made, politics will actually 
be further removed from public 
education in Chicago than they 
were before the McAndrew case 
was contrived. 
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~ MrduPont has bou 


Chairman of the Board of | 
the great General Motors ¢ 


organization uses oil exclu- 
sively for heat on his estate 


UST the bare statement that Pierre S. 

du Pont has 50 Oil-O-Matic Oil Burners on 

his estate, answers nine-tenths of the questions 
on oil heat now in your mind. 

And when you read how he came to select 
Oil-O-Matic—wherethey are used—the length 
of time he has had them—and their record of 
performance—you will realize that your whole 
problem of heating is answered for you. 


Engineer Makes Actual Tests 


From his staff of engineers, Mr. Brewer was 
appointed to determine which oil burner was 
best fitted to provide economical, uniform, de- 
pendable heat. On the basis of engineering 
excellence, his choice narrowed down to two. 
But after making actual tests in homes on 
Longwood Farms, the duPont estate, Mr. 
Brewer enthusiastically, recommended Oil-O- 
Matic. He also bought two for his parents’ 
home and father’s greenhouse. 

This settles the question of comparative 
merit. 


For Any Size Home 


Longwood Farms covers 1200 acres of beauti- 
fully rolling countryside, near Kennett Square, 
Pa. The employees and their families dwell on 
this estate_in average size homes. It is into 
these that Mr. du 
Pont has placed 
fifty Oil-O-Matics. 
This is your as- 
surance that no 
home is too small 
to enjoyallthe won- 
derful benefits of 
Oilomatic Heat. 


Dependable 
Uniform 
Heat 


The first three Oil- 
O-Matics were in- 
stalled onthe estate 
in the spring of 





R. P. BREWER 
Engineer of maintenance, 
read an Oil-O-Matic adver- 
tisement inthe Christian Sci 


ence Monitor thatprompted 19925, So perfectly 


him to investigate the merits 


of OilO-Matic did they function 


that during that summer, 39 more were pur- 
chased. These 42 have more than confirmed 
the engineeer’s judement. Eight more have 
been added as new*homes were completed. 

In view of this there should be no question 
as to its dependability. Particularly since Oil- 
O-Matic has been giving similar satisfaction 
for 8 years, and more home owners are 
buying Oil-O-Matic than any other two oil 
burners combined! 


Lowest Operating Cost 


The individual tenants bearthe cost of heat- 
ing their own homes and their satisfaction is 
the best measure of Oiomatic Heat. You will 
find their homes spotlessly clean and easy to ° 
keep so. They enjoy the comfort of perfectly 
uniform, automatic heat at a cost equal tothe 
bare cost of coal. 

Oil-O-Matic’s low operating cost is prim- 
arily due to its ability to use heavy oils, lower 
in price and richer in heat units than the light 
oils to which most oil burners are restricted. 
Yet Oil-O-Matic burns light or heavy oil with 
equal facility. 


Small Payment Down 


In your community there is a trained oilo- 
matician who has the organization, facilities 
and financial responsibility to assure you equal 
satisfaction. For those who wish it, he can 
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Two OF THE 
TENANT HoMEs 


On the duPont estate are large 
and small homes occupied by 
employees. Heating plants of 
various types. Yet all enjoy the 
same comforts. Oil-O-Matic 
can be connected to your pres- 
ent heating plant, whether it be 
steam, hot water or warm air. 


arrange terms that make the initial cost of 
installation insignificant, indeed. 

The complete story of all the advantages 
that have made Oil-O-Matic the undisputed 
world leader is told in our newest booklet 
just off the press. Send for it today. 


Williams Bloomington, 
Oil-O-Matic . P Illinois 
Heating Corp. ’ 
Please send me without obligation a copy of 


“OIL HEATING at its best.”” 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Burlesque. Last week loud ap- 
plause came to a young actress 
who found herself bowing to 
bravos as featured player of the 
season’s first hit, while her ears 
still rang with the jazz jingles 
she crooned only two years ago in 
the smoky staleness of a_ night 
club. Barbara Stanwyck came that 
suddenly to the apogee of Broad- 
way nights. At first she sang in 
a cabaret and imitated stage cel- 
ebrities. Then she had an under- 
study part in Lily Sue (because 
Willard Mack* happened to notice 
her tall, auburn beauty), later a 
role in The Noose—now her name 
in white lights. Arthur Hopkins+ 
has cast her opposite Hal Skelly, as 
a slangy lady of the burlesque 
wheel, who is unfortunately in 
love with a no-account, shiftless 
husband (Hal Skelly), a “comic 
hoofer” without “a laugh above the 
hips,” without timbre to respond to 
her affection. 


Though he shuffles off with a 
chorine of the Manhattan Follies, 
she cannot bring herself to marry 
a princely cattle rancher of the 
prairies, whose great heart and ex- 
pansive properties are spread at her 
feet. She finds herself completely 
subject to her first, trashy love; 
follows him through his glimmer 
of success and his nights of degen- 
eracy, hopelessly, happily enslaved 
by a pair of stuffed, checked pants. 


In the last scene, the audience 
sees them together as they appear 
to audiences on the burlesque cir- 
cuit, doing a waltz buck while a 
brazen orchestra shatters her senti- 
ment into cheap, broken rhythms. 
“Can you make it?” she asks un- 
der her breath of her tottering 
spouse, snapped out of a month’s 
debauch for this merry function. 
“T can—if you'll stick, kid.” “Tl 
stick—always,” she answered, and 
as the curtain falls the audience 
knows that she belongs forever to 
the blah of her man, to the hurdy- 
gurdy of the footlights. 


Burlesque is a stunning, crafty 
show. 


Such Is Life. The iron, general- 
ly, has been driven into the soul 
of young playwrights who label 

*Willard Mack, prolific actor-playwright, 
last season produced The Noose, Lily Sue, 
Hangman’s House, Honor Be Damned. He 
himself played in Lily Sue and Honor Be 
Damned. He has made 1,000 curtain 
speeches. 

+Arthur Hopkins comes of a family of 
seven brothers (City Manager William R. 
Hopkins of Cleveland is one). When he 
undertakes to present a play, it generally 
receives every advantage of generous pro- 
duction and intelligent direction. Last year 
he gave Deep River, the Stallings-Harling 
opera of native music. With George Man- 
ker Watters, he collaborated in writing 
Burlesque. Probably the common inference 
that Mr. Watters wrote the play and Mr. 
Hopkins rewrote it, is correct. 











their dramas with such matter-of- 
fact simplicity. In this case, it is 
a story of four maiden sisters of 
the heavily-upholstered convention- 
corseted ’90s. Two of them have 








STANWYCK & SKELLY 
He hoofs her heart away. 
(See col. 1) 


secretly wed the same rascal. One 
is recognized as wife; the other 
bears a bastard son. This _ black 
thread in their life’s pattern is ac- 
companied by the incessant nag- 
ging of the wizened humpbacked 
sister. In the _ spinsters’ parlor- 
desert their scandal festers almost 
to the end. The dreariness of their 
tragedy is incongruously shattered 
by Marie Carroll, who, as_ the 
worm-eaten, twisted sister, insists 
upon breaking forth into pert, lov- 
able antics of the ingenue type, 
known to all stock companies. The 
audience laughed when it should 
have commiserated. 


Guild on the Road 


“Quality” drama rarely engages 
in one-night stands. The Theatre 
Guild (Manhattan), however, has 
decided to try. This winter it will 
send a company of actors well- 
known to play-goers—George Gaul, 
Florence Eldridge, Molly Pearson, 
Lawrence Cecil, Erskine Sanford, 
Frederic March, Hortense Alden, 
Dorothy Fletcher—into small towns 
where hitherto it was thought only 
the cinema could penetrate with 
profit. 

The repertory will consist of the 
four most successful plays in recent 
Guild production: Arms and_ the 
Man, The Guardsman, Mr. Pim 
Passes By, The Silver Cord. 

In many towns where the entire 
population can crowd into the local 
auditorium in that time, the com- 
pany will play but one night. 

The most significant feature of 
the trip is that interest in the 
drama is great enough in these 











places to guarantee expenses. The 
guarantors are women’s clubs, local 
drama societies, colleges, occasion- 
ally business men’s societies. The 
theatres will be high-schooled audi- 
toriums, town halls, converted 
cinema houses, local stages, com- 
munity clubs, etc., etc. 

Among the colleges & univer- 
sities inviting the company to ap- 
pear are: Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Yale, Michigan, Dartmouth, Iowa. 

The larger cities on the itiner- 
ary: Detroit, Milwaukee, Montreal, 
Toronto, Buffalo, Rochester, Phila- 
delphia, Syracuse, Toledo, Youngs- 
town, Columbus, Minneapolis, Den- 
ver, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Mo., Oklahoma City, Fort 
Worth, Houston, New Orleans, 
Birmingham, Macon, Atlanta, Sa- 
vannah, Chattanooga. 

Smaller cities: South Hadley, 
Mass., Montclair, Morristown, N. 
J.; Amsterdam, Oswego, N. Y.; 
Mansfield, Ohio; Appleton, Ripon, 
Green Bay, Wis.; Keokuk, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Hutchinson, Winfield, 
Kan.; Chickasha, Norman, Okla.; 
Denton, Austin. Tex.; Fairmont, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 





THE PRESS 





“Personality”’ 


One hundred and ten text pages, 
plus some advertisements and a 
colored cover has just issued from 
the Doubleday, Page presses in the 
shape of a magazine called Per- 
sonality. Three hundred and sev- 
enty-seven copies of this sample 
have been printed and distributed 
to friends of the publishers. 

In the editorial announcement in- 
serted are certain credos: “Amer- 
ican readers have proved ... their 
absorbing interest in records of 
success from all phases of life. 
‘ In a country where prefer- 
ment awaits those who help them- 
selves, a record of success becomes 
a lesson in opportunity. . .. There 
lies behind the striving of each 
winner a story that contains both 
interest and inspiration. This mag- 
azine will devote itself to discov- 
ering the thrills and the lessons 
in these life stories.” 

Within are stories about Coolidge, 
Carnegie, John Singer Sargent, 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Ogden Reid; a 
facsimile manuscript of Kipling’s 
“Tf”; snatches from famous biogra- 
phies; answers to questions about 
how to get a job and_ succeed 
in it by Ford, Joseph C. Grew, 
Ethel Barrymore. 

Cynics shied at Personality; saw 
in it a highly polished variation of 
the copy book maxim morality 
through which every U. S. boy is 
assured he can become President. 
Said one: “Just like Suecess and 
the American Magazine—only more 
so.” 

The first public copy will be 
dated November, priced 35c. 
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The Altoona Works are the largest of a chain which build and recondition locomotives, 
manufacture cars and other equipment. In these shops alone over 12,000 men are employed. 





Another Giant is ready 
for the road 


The work is finished. The traveling 
crane swings the huge locomotive to 
the tracks. Another giant engine is 
ready. 


Tough metal has been wrought in- 
to a mighty machine. Yet in the next 
room stands a scale so sensitive that 
it will record the weight added to a 
slip of paper by a penciled signature. 


In these vast Pennsylvania Rail- 
road shops brute power works at the 
side of exact, scientific precision. 


N manufacture of equipment the 
work ranges from building loco- 
motives to measuring microscopic 
fractions of an inch, from shaping 
massive forgings to fashioning 
delicate stained glass lamp shades. 


Diners, day coaches, freight cars, 
whole trains are built by hundreds. 


Here behind the scenes is the 
source from which trains come. 
Here is fashioned comfort for the 
traveler. Here is built the ma- 
chinery which makes possible safe 
speed. Here equipment is kept up 
to exacting standards. 


At the Altoona Works this work 
requires the efforts of over 12,000 
men representing widely varying 
trades and professions. 


At other shops thousands more 
carry on the task. With their com- 
panions who operate the trains 
these shopmen all share in the 
common aim — the safe, swift, 
punctual movement of the trains. 


Leaders of the largest 
fleet of trains 
in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 
¢ 
THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 
on 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 
7 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New Y ork—4% hours 
¢ 


THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and the East 


¢ 
CINCINNATI LIMITED 


Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight, than any other railroad in America 
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At Buffalo 


Half a century old, the American 
Bar Association convened last week 
at Buffalo; heard itself praised ex- 
travagantly by Commerce Minister 
Maurice Bokanowski of France and 
George K. Montgomery, staff-bearer 
of the Montreal bar; took satis- 
faction from the presidential ad- 
dress ef Charles S. Whitman, one- 
time (1915-18) Governor of New 
York; and settled to its business. 

President Whitman’s satisfying 
speech traced the Association’s his- 
tory from its founding at Saratoga, 
N. Y., by a small group of men 
who saw that the nation’s legal 
thought would need guidance; men- 
tioned the understandings reached 
at conferences between the Asso- 
ciation and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, looking toward the 
settlement of interstate industrial 
disputes; praised the Federal Radio 
Commission for “diligence and in- 
telligence.” 

Chiefs. The Lord Chief Justice 
of England was present, the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Gordon Hewart, Baron 
Hewart of Bury. Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice William Howard Taft of the 
U. S. Supreme Court introduced 
him. Lord Chief Justice Hewart 
denounced bureaucracy in govern- 
ment and then, once a newspaper- 
man himself, loudly decried current 
tendencies in the press as menaces 
to society even graver than Com- 
munist propaganda. Chief Justice 
Taft courteously and instructively 
surveyed the English origins of 
U. S. law. 

Oil. Secretary Hubert S. Work 
of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior asked the Association’s 
mineral law section to urge the 
next Congress to legislate to con- 
serve U. S. petroleum and gas re- 
sources, now being wasted through 
too much competition. Henry L. 
Doherty seconded Mr. Work, offer- 
ing a brief for Federal adoption or 
promotion of the pool plan of con- 
servation introduced last spring in 
the Seminole, Okla., field (Time, 
May 23). James A. Veasey, coun- 
sel for the Carter Oil Co. at Tulsa, 
Okla., submitted that, though the 
industry is now overproduced and 
demoralized, it can right itself; 
Federal control would be unconsti- 
tutional. 

Firearms. The National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General passed a 
resolution asking the President to 
call a conference of state governors 
to regulate the use of firearms. 
The same body was asked to re- 
solve, but did not, in commenda- 
tion of Massachusetts’ conduct of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

“Weakest Link.” II] in Yonkers, 
N. Y., unable to attend, Samuel 
Untermyer, fiery Manhattan coun- 
selor, wrote a letter for President 
Whitman to read aloud. “... The 
administration of justice, which 





Smnas Hardy STRAWN 
. unanimously — elected. 


I think we will all agree is the 
crucial test of a given state of 
civilization, is with us the weak- 
est link in our chain of govern- 
ment... .” Mr. Untermyer then 
suggested spurs to “leaden-footed” 
U. S. justice—assessing dishonest 
litigants more heavily, taking ac- 
tion against perjurers. 

Crime. State Senator Caleb H. 
Baumes of New York stated the 
view of crime which underlies the 
drastic criminal code written by him 
and lately enacted in his state. 
“Crime as a problem is mainly 
concerned with the hardened re- 
peater ... an organized business 
comparing favorably with the meth- 
ods employed by our best con- 
cerns. ... The modern bandit 
shows no mercy whatsoever... . 
These Baumes laws have been 
passed in order to put real back- 
bone into the work of the judici- 
ary.” 

Justice Frederick E. Crane of 
the New York Court of Appeals 
elaborated the view that punish- 
ment of criminals should take the 
form of compulsory restitution to 
society of whatever the criminals 
have taken from society. “When 
a man has killed another, why 
should the widow be left to starve 
when this man, under the law, 
might be compelled to provide a 
<r? 

Air Law. The Association re- 
solved, on a motion by Chester 
Welde Cuthell, chairman of its 
committee on air law that Con- 
gress should legislate to give the 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
authority to regulate transoceanic 
flights, in which more than two 
dozen lives have been lost this 
year, at a great cost to aviation’s 
prestige and to agencies that must 
hunt for lost flyers, Secretary 


William P. MacCracken Jr. of the 
Aeronautical Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, also secretary 
of the American Bar Association, 
said his Department would gladly 
undertake whatever regulatory 
powers Congress might confer but 
added, “... Adoption of regula- 
tions will not end the loss of life 
in these pioneering enterprises.” 

Other Business. The Association 
voted: to incorporate itself in IIli- 
nois; to continue working for a con- 
stitutional amendment changing the 
inauguration date of U. S. presi- 
dents from March 4 to January 1, 
and fixing the opening of Congress 
on that day also; to restrict use of 
the title “attorney”. to persons ac- 
tually admitted to the bar.” 

Elections. To succeed President 
Whitman, the Association unani- 
mously elected Silas Hardy Strawn, 
potent Chicago corporation lawyer, 
lately a presidential emissary to 
war-tangled China. Secretary Mac- 
Cracken and Treasurer John H. 
Voorhees of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
were re-elected. 


MILESTONES 


Married. William K. Vanderbilt II 
to Mrs. Rose Lancaster Warburton; 
in Paris; in ten minutes, by Mayor 
René Bloch. Said the mayor to the 
bride: “If you have children, I hope 
their eyes will be as blue as yours.” 








Married. Mary Cohan, 18, daugh- 
ter of George M. Cohan, patriot; 
to one Neil Litt, orchestra leader, 
following an elopement; at Elkton, 
Md. Georgette Cohan, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Cohan eloped in 
1921 with one J. William Souther; 
telegraphed her father: “Married 
a Yankee Doodle boy. Wave your 
flag.” Mr. Souther died in 1925 
and she later married and divorced 
one William Hamilton Rowse. Mr. 
Cohan was divorced from his first 
wife, Actress Ethel Levey, who af- 
terwards married, Claude Graham 
White, famed British aviator. 


Died. Mrs. Earle Sande, wife of 
Earle Sande, famed jockey, at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Sam Hil- 
dreth, famed trainer for the Ran- 
cocas Stables, was her uncle-by- 
marriage. 


Died. Marcus Loew, 56, head of 
more than 300 cinema theatres; at 
his home in Glen Cove, L. L; of 
heart disease. 


Died. Wayne B. Wheeler, 57, 
famed general counsel of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America; at Bat- 
tle Creek (Mich.) sanitarium; of 
kidney ailment. 


Died. David Gardiner Tyler, 81, 
eldest son of John Tyler, tenth 
President of the United States; 
at Sherwood Forest, Charles City, 
Va.; after a long illness. 
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Specially hand wrought and decorated 
for a prominent customer 








N all the science 
of modern engi- 
% neering there is 
no substitute for the skill 
of the Master Craftsmen: 
personal skill acquired 
through patient years of 
apprenticeship, leading to 
a complete mastery of 
their art. 


There is no easy road to 
the beauty which subtly 
marks Gorham produc- 
tions. The finest creations 








Thomas H. Yates, one of the 
silversmiths of the special creation 
shown above. For 26 years a 
Gorham Master Craftsman, Mr. 
Yates still devotes his skill to the 
creation of Gorham Sterling. 


in silver are products of 
the Master Craftsmen’s 
genius aided only by the 
simplest of hand tools. 


The special Coffee Ser- 
vice shown above is an 
example of their exquisite 
workmanship. Other crea- 
tions by these same Gor- 
ham Master Craftsmen 
are on display at your 
jeweler’s. You will find 
they cost no more than 
ordinary silverware. 


GORHAM 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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“Names make news.” Last week 
the following names made the fol- 
lowing news: 

President Dr. Paul von Beneck- 
endorff und von Hindenburg, 80, 
trudged back to Dietramszell, his 
summer home in the Bavarian 
Alps, after three days of success- 
ful chamois shooting on the foggy 
crags nearby. 


Field Marshal August von Mack- 
ensen, 78, reviewed at Potsdam, Ger- 
many, veterans of German wars 
with Denmark, Austria and France 
(men 77 to 93 years old), dined 
with them, read to them a telegram 
from their onetime Emperor Wil- 
helm II: “The glorious fruits of 
these wars are now unhappily de- 
stroyed by discord, and must be 


fought for again. Gott mit uns, 
WILHELM, REx.” 
Millicent, dowager Duchess of 


Sutherland, strode up to the locked 
door of Memorial Hall in Fairmont 


Park, Philadelphia, knocked im- 
peratively. Wet-eyed, she begged 


attendants to be allowed to see 
“The Lady in the Green Dress,” 
by John Singer Sargent. She said: 
“T am sailing for England 

must see the picture once more. 
" That portrait was made for 
me. . .. I had to sell it.” At- 
tendants let the grey-haired Duch- 
ess gaze for five minutes upon her- 
self as she looked 20 years ago. 


“Mrs. [Woodrow] Wilson would 
grace the office and would fill it 
capably. In many ways we feel 
that it would be most fitting and 
appropriate that the Democratic 
‘vice presidential nomination should 
be offered to her.” Thus, last 
week, said a Mrs. W. E. Maulsby 
of Towa. 


Gar Wood, speed-boatman, sped 
along the St. Clair River off Al- 
gomac, Mich., in his Baby America 
/II. One hand on the wheel, eyes 
intent on the stop-watch, he ig- 
nored a passing steamboat. A 
swell capsized Baby America III. 
Three young women rescued stunned 
Gar Wood. Said he: “I know now 
how Sharkey felt when Dempsey 
hit him.” 


Aimee Semple McPherson was 
the object of a request by Vice Ad- 
miral Josiah Slutts McKean, 
U.S.N., to the Los Angeles dis- 
trict attorney, to prosecute “this 
woman” for adopting for herself 


and followers evangelical uniforms 








resembling those of U. S. Navy of- 
ficers. 


Charles Augustus Lindbergh, fly- 
ing from Denver to Pierre, S. Dak., 
described a circle over Greeley, 
Col., and passed out of sight. Soon 
Greeleyites saw a speck returning, 
wonaered if it might be Colonel 
Lindbergh, again, saw it as a bird 
which, after it, too, had circled 
Greeley, was described by an As- 
sociated Press correspondent as a 
“giant” golden eagle. 


Coolidge has_ returned 
from his annual woodchuck hunt 
in his native State. He broke his 
record, capturing eleven fine look- 
ing and healthy chucks.” Last week 
this report was re-discovered in 
the Hampshire Gazette (North- 
ampton, Mass.) of Sept. 1, 1902. 


“Calvin 


Antonio Scotti, baritone, returned 
from a summer in Italy to begin 
his 29th season with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co., Manhattan. Asked 
which was the “greatest” soprano 
with whom he had ever sung, said 
he: “But most of them are still 
alive! Do you think I’m crazy?” 


Will Rogers, five weeks out of 
hospital after an appendix re- 
moval, had to be “doubled” for in 
a cinema. As “Congressman Mav- 
erick Brander” he was supposed to 
come tearing out of a Washington, 
D. C., hotel in a nightshirt and 
swallowtail coat, leap on a horse, 
dash down Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the Capitol. One Fred Lacey, one- 
time cowboy, now a bus driver, was 
hired as the double. Hearing a 
report that his life was held too 
dear for’ riding, Mr. Rogers 
snorted, “Huh, I may be a bum 
rider but I figure I’m still man 
enough to lope down the avenue in 
my ripe old age!” 


William Edgar Borah, about to 
change horses, sought a home for 
Jester, his old mount, aged 14. 
The new horse was a bay hunter, 
aged 3, from Virginia. Cautioned 
about riding it, Senator Borah 
said: “Well, I haven’t had any op- 
eration so I am at a better ad- 
vantage than Will Rogers.” 


. . . 


Alfredo Calles, 13, six feet tall, 
son of President Plutarco Elias 
Calles of Mexico, visited his sister, 
Mrs. Thomas Arnold (Ernestina) 
Robinson, in Manhattan, on his way 
to New York Military School. When 
newsgatherers called to see him, he 
locked himself in the bathroom. 
Mrs. Robinson sighed: “He is such 
a rebel!” Mrs. Robinson told how 
Alfredo disliked automobiles, want- 
ed to see a snowstorm, was fasci- 
nated by the subway. 
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Irving T. Bush, Manhattan in- 
dustrialist, onetime (1928, 24) presi 
dent of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, wrote in Current His- 
tory for September. “The mandate 
idea has become so popular that 
even here in democratic America 
we are beginning to talk about it, 
but if it be applied to Mexico 
it means that a control of Mexican 
affairs must be exercised against 
the will of an established Mexican 
government. ... ‘A policeman’s 
life is not a happy one.’* I be- 
lieve a League of American Na- 
tions, conceived in the right spirit, 
will do great good. If it means 
Pan-Americanism, as that term is 
usually conceived—I want none of 
it. If it be conceived in a _ spirit 
of responsibility to high American 
ideals and standards, I want all | 
can get of it.” 


The Very Rev. William Ralph 
Inge predicted, in the London Eve- 
ning Standard, that in 2000 A. D. 
a federation of Latin American re- 
publics and the U. S. would con- 
stitute the two greatest world 
powers, European states—save pos 
sibly Russia—becoming “relatively 
unimportant.” 


John Davison’ Rockefeller Sr. 
leaned forward from the back seat 
of his Lincoln limousine, which had 
been halted in Matawan, N. J., by 
Policeman Sproul, to answer the 
policeman’s question. Certainly, re- 
plied Mr. Rockefeller, the officer 
might stand on his runningboard 
and his chauffeur (“Phillips”) 
might overtake a speeder the of- 
ficer desired to apprehend. Mr. 
Rockefeller sank back again into 
the cushions, peered out at a mile 
of landscape which slipped by in 
about one minute, watched the of- 


ficer hand their quarry a_sum- 
mons, handed the officer five new 
dimes, 


Dikran Kuyumjian (“Michael Ar- 
len’), novelist, was reported ill, 
despondent, trying to gather 
strength in Switzerland for an op- 
eration, his second within two 
years, which was “expected to di 
minish his nervous vitality.” 


Gene Tunney was escorted, after 
a welcoming demonstration by a 
Chicago mob, to his training camp 
at Lake Villa, Ill. As is usual on 
such momentous occasions, a dozen 
motorcycle police “made way” for 
the celebrity’s car at about 60 
m.p.h. Hitting a bump, Officer 
Frank Truba’s motorcycle careened 
into two others—smash. Mr. Tun- 
ney leaped from his motor, knelt, 
helped give first aid... . Later 
somebody asked Mr. Tunney if box- 
ing was conducive to ideals. Said 
he: “Ideals are congenial.” 

*A mistake. In Gilbert & Sullivan's 


Pirates of Penzance the chorus sings: “A 
policeman’s lot is not a happy one.” 
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Ae SON AULAS® 
Notes 
Bouncer. Lieut. L. E. Hunting’s 


plane was guilty of treachery, but 
the flyer returned good for evil. 
Going into a tail spin at low alti- 
tude, the plane hit the ground, 
bounced, but somehow he held it in 
the air. Realizing the landing gear 
was crushed, he scorned the safety 
of his parachute, circled, flew to 
nearby Kelly Field (San Antonio, 
Tex.) and eased the ship down so 
gently that it stopped virtually un- 
damaged. 


Small Balloon. One Leo Stevens 
rode 350 miles in a 50-pound bal- 
loon. Standing in the _ vaselike 
basket, too narrow to sit down, 
he traveled all night from Engle- 
wood, N. J. to the vicinity of 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. Releasing the 
hydrogen, he put the bag and 
basket on his back, and walked to 
the nearest railroad station. 


Raft & Parachute. In the course 
of a  3,000-foot parachute drop 
Marine Corps Corporal Richard L. 
Huffman inflated a collapsible rub- 
ber raft. Near the water, he 
dropped the raft, dived from the 
parachute, recovered the parachute, 
swam to the raft, mounted the rub- 
ber seat, unlashed the oars, rowed 
ashore. 


Golf. Will Rogers, professional 
funnyman, in his syndicated news- 
paper column, addressed Bobby 
Jones, golfer. He suggested that 
Mr. Jones refuse to play on golf 
courses that do not have long fair- 
ways and are not broad enough to 
be used as emergency landing fields 
for airplanes. Said he: “If you do 
this you will do as much for avia- 
.tion as Lindbergh.” 


Golf. Two English golfer- 
flyers played 36 holes in onc day, 


nine each in Ireland, England, 
Seotland, Wales. They played 
Harlech, Wales; bundled their 


clubs into an airplane; flew to 
Silloth, England; from there t» 
Stranraer, Scotland; thence to 
Newcastle, Ireland. 


Express Crash. Pilot E. G. 
Cline crashed into a tree 25 
miles north of Hartford, Conn. 
He was killed, his plane ruined. 
He was making the first flight of 


an air express service between 
Boston and New York. 


Storks. A small girl in Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio, wrote to the 
War Department, requesting a baby 
brother. Col. Hanford MacNider, 
Assistant Secretary of War, sum- 
moned his stenographer and dic- 











HANFORD MACNIDER 


. the army aviators ... if 
they see a stork... .” 
tated: “T have instructed’ the 


army aviators to watch the skies 
when they are flying around and 
if they see a stork delivering a 
little baby to tell it of your de- 
sires.” 


Thirteen. Twelve Jugoslav mili- 
tary planes flew from Belgrade to- 
ward Prague. Thirteen started. 
The unlucky one fell on a glacier 
in the Vorarberg sector of the 
Rhaetian Alps. Alpine guides found 
the pilot with his legs broken but 
alive. The observer, Colonel Petro- 
vich, froze to death searching help. 


Cast Out 


Jean Callizo, French claimant 
of the world’s record (40,820 ft.), 
last week lost his distinction. 
When he claimed the record, he 
was. suspected; last week he 
seemed to rise to even greater 
heights, marked on his barograph 
as 42,650 ft. Suspecting officials 
had placed another barograph in his 
plane, unknown to Flyer Callizo, 
which registered only 14,764 ft. It 
is charged he inserted in the rec- 
ord-breaking barograph a sheet of 
paper with “42,650 ft.” marked in 
invisible ink; when far out of 
sight, that he turned a steam jet 
on the paper; made the false line 
visible. Last week the Aero Club 
of France, at a private hearing, 
divested Flyer Callizo of his rec- 
ord and disqualified him for life 
from French air competition. The 
aititude mark reverts to . Lieut. 
C. C. Champion, U. S., who has 
been up 38,550 ft. without the aid 
of invisible ink. 


Around-the-World 


Counter-clockwise to the sun. a 
U. S. monoplane was winging its 
way over strange soil and seas. 
Brown natives on lonely wastes 
and swarthy fishermen on desolate 
coasts looked upward from their 
fires and nets to see the huge 
humming-bird dart eastward over- 
head. Edward F. Schlee, Detroit 
oil man, and William S. Brock, 
onetime air mail pilot, drove the 
Pride of Detroit toward the glory 
of circling the world in record 
time. The previous record made 
by airplane, train and boat: 28 
days, 14 hours, 36 minutes. 

First two days. From Harbor 
Grace, Newfoundland, to Croydon 


Airdrome, London, from London 
to Munich all went well (TIME, 
Sept. 5). 

Third day. Leaving Munich be- 


fore the world was awake, they 
landed at Bejanija airdrome, 
Belgrade, Jugoslavia, late in the 
morning. They jumped out to 
stretch, smoke cigarets, eat lunch- 
eon, refuel their bird; planned to 
hop off almost at once for Con- 
stantinople. Reports of strong 
winds and fog directly in their 
path over Sofia forced caution. 
Disappointed, they slept in Bel- 
grade. Schlee praised their plane 
as “more faithful than a woman!” 

Fourth day. Another 500 miles 
was behind the Pride of Detroit 
as she coasted to earth at Stam- 
boul, Turkey. Said the military 
commandant at the field: ‘In the 
name of Turkish aviators of the 
future I greet and welcome you 
....’ Pleased with this cour- 
tesy the aviators prepared _ to 
hasten on toward Aleppo. Official 
Turkey ordered them to wait 
while the red tape was unwound 
from an official permit to fly over 
Turkish territory. 

Fifth day. Impatient, the flyers 
parleyed with officials; obtained 
official permits. Said Flyer Brock: 
“Flying over the Atlantic is a 
cinch compared’ with crossing 
Turkey.” 

Sixth day. Flyer Schlee was 
given a “good luck bead,” used by 
Turkish cabbies to decorate their 
horses, and he blamed the _ bead 
for the delay in Turkey. He said 
it worked against his’ rabbit’s 
foot. The Pride of Detroit, un- 
superstitious machine, rose from 
Constantinople, flew to Bagdad, 
1,075 miles, making up time. 

Seventh Day. Harassed on the 
one hand by harsh fatigue, on 
the other by the passing of pre- 
cious time, Schlee & Brock swung 
the Pride of Detroit into the air 
from Bagdad and flew to Bender 
Abbas, Persia. 

Eighth Day. Two dusty and un- 
shaven men crawled from the cabin 
of the Pride of Detroit after she 
was wheeled into a hangar at the 
British Air Service Field at Kar- 
achi, India. They were greeted by 
a Sunday crowd; British officers; 
the American Consul, They re- 
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ported the Pride functioning flaw- 
lessly, despite the heat. 


Ninth Day. They landed at an 
airdrome six miles outside of Allah- 
abad, took notice that they had 
completed slightly more than one- 
third of their proposed journey in 
slightly less than one-third of 
the world’s record time. 


A Lost Princess 


A girl was born to the fourth 
Earl of Mexborough and _his 
Countess three score years and 
one ago. She was christened Anne, 
and as she grew up was familiar 
in London society as Lady Anne 
Savile. At the age of 31 she was 
taken to wife by Prince Ludwig 
Karl zu Loewenstein-Wertheim- 
Freudenberg, scion of South Ger- 
man nobility. Two years later the 
Princess Loewenstein-Wertheim was 
a widow, when the Prince fell 
fighting against the U. S. in Philip- 
pine skirmishes of the Spanish- 
American war. Not until 1912 was 
the Princess again heard from 
prominently. In that year she 
flew (as passenger) across the 
English Channel, the first woman 
to do so, and possibly in that year 
and on that flight she felt ambi- 
tion’s bite to pioneer among women 
in aviation. 

As the years passed she flew far 
and often. Her longest ride was 
from Egypt to France; her most 
widely advertised, a routine flight 
from London to Paris on which 
the plane, forced down, was re- 
ported missing for two days. She 
had also engrossed herself in many 
an outdoor sport; designed a_ ski 
to eliminate ankle wrenches; de- 
signed an “anti-sea-sickness cot” 
for ocean voyagers. 

The Princess Loewenstein-Wert- 
heim was, obviously, wealthy. Early 
this summer Capt. Leslie Hamil- 
ton, British War flyer, commercial 
stunt flyer called the “Flying 
Gypsy,” besought her backing for 
a transatlantic flight. The Princess 
trusted Captain Hamilton. For 
many years she had known him 
and flown with him. She advanced 
the money. 

Last week a telephone tinkled in 
the London residence of the 
Princess Loewenstein-Wertheim. It 
was Captain Hamilton calling from 
Upavon, Wiltshire. The weather 
reports were favorable. His plane, 
the St. Raphael, was ready. Her 
maid hastily packed two brief 
cases, two red hat boxes, a little 
wicker basket and bundled them 
into a motor. The Princess en- 
tered the automobile and ordered 
speed. 

At Upavon, 75 miles away, Cap- 
tain Hamilton and his flight com- 
panion Lieut. Col. Frederick F. 
Minchin, denied reports that they 
would take a passenger. Skeptics 
noted a wicker chair fastened by 
one leg to the floor of the ship’s 
tiny cabin. Not many hours later, 
just after dawn, these skeptics saw 
piled around the wicker chair two 
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PUTTING YOUR VOICE, FACE AND 


FINGERS INTO YOUR LETTERS 


OUR spoken words are helped by 

your inflection, your expression, your 

gestures. Your written words lack these 
supporting aids. « & & co 

Good paper — that crisps and crackles to touch 
and hearing — makes up in large measure for your 
absent self. “ w a “ “ 
Old Hampshire Bond puts behind written or 
printed words much of the quality and character 
your voice, face and fingers would give them. « 
Old Hampshire Bond is made from selected, 
new, white rags that have never seen service of any 
kind. Its manufacture is a slow, careful process. 
The men who make it regard their work as an art. 


Old Hampshire Bond is the standard paper 


for fine business or professional letterheads. Your 


printer or stationer will tell you that its printing, 
lithographing, engraving and writing qualities are 
unexcelled. w w w “ a 

If you would like your letters to have everything 
that fine paper can contribute to the business com- 
munication, talk with your printer or stationer about 
putting your letterheads on Old Hampshire Bond. 

White—and twelve superb tints to choose from. 


DN Piarnpshire Bond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table” 
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brief cases, two red hat boxes and 
a little wicker basket. 

Outside on the flying field a 
woman was kneeling. Over her 
the Most Rev.. Francis Mostyn, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Cardiff, was praying, asking a 
blessing. On the ship he sprinkled 
holy water. Soon rose the motor 
roar which drowns goodbys on 
fiving fields. The St. Raphael 
moved, gained speed, just averted 
disaster at the take-off, and disap- 
peared toward the Atlantic. 

A few hours later the ship was 
seen from Ireland heading out to 
sea. Many hours later the Stand- 
ard Oil steamer Josiah Macy saw 
an airplane midway between 
America and England fiying west- 











ward. Many, many hours later, 
after the St. Raphael’s fuel was 
long exhausted, came reports of 
fierce head winds. She must have 
met heavy fog. But no reports of 
two men in a monoplane who had 
set out across the sea or of the 
Princess behind them down the tiny 
corridor from the cockpit, sitting 
surrounded by red hat boxes and a 
little basket in a wicker chair fas- 
tened by one leg to the cabin 
floor. 


Gold & Glory 


More than $140,000 has been 
offered for transatlantic flights. 
Raymond Orteig’s $25,000 for a 
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How a modest estate 
Is saved $2,700 taxes 


Vv 


i Coorrmment ~ Memes al \. Farm Taa*{' BONDS TO FIT i 
pice wel Et AN 205 |THE INVESTOR], 






S' MPLY by selecting securities according to a knowl- 


edge of the tax laws, it is shown in this booklet how an 


estate of moderate size is saved $2,700 in estate and in- 


heritance taxes. 


That is an example of the practical usefulness of this 
booklet to those who are concerned about how federal 


and state taxes may affect the provision made for their 
dependents. The larger the estate, the more important 


this subject becomes. 


Among the salient topics with which this book deals, in 
text that is non-technical and easy to understand, are— 


A discussion of Federal Estate taxes. 


Points of interest in the Inheritance tax laws 
of the various states affecting investment 


holdings. 


The question of ‘multiple taxation’ as ap- 
plied to the securities of companies operat- 


ing in several states. 


The status, from an Inheritance tax stand- 
point, of various types of bonds, stocks, 
and other forms of investments. 





The importance of an analysis of security holdings to fit them to the 


tax situation of the owner. 


We shall welcome the opportunity to place this booklet in the 
hands of any one to whom it may be useful, Write for booklet TM-97 
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flight between New York and 
Paris was won by the then Capt. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. The 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce’s 
$15,000 was won by the Cham- 
berlin-Levine flight to Germany. 
About $100,000 rests unclaimed. 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
posted $25,000 for a flight from 
Europe to Philadelphia; the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce pledged $25,- 
000 for a flight from Europe to 
Boston; the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce will give $25,000 for 
a plane to alight in Cleveland 
from Paris. Sir John Carling of- 
fered $25,000 for a flight between 
London, Ontario, and _ London, 
England. 


(@ Last week Flyers James Medcalf 
and Terry Tully jumped up from 
London, Ontario, and pointed their 
ship, the Sir John Carling, toward 
London, England. They flew for 
five hours, fought storms, returned 
to London, Ontario. 

Again Flyers James Medealf and 
Terry Tully jumped up from Lon- 
don, Ontario, and pointed east. 
This time they fought fog. Far 
south of their course and unable 
to proceed they surrendered to the 
fog. In a farmer’s field at Wash- 
burn, Me., the Sir John Carling 
came down undamaged. 

@ Thesame day the. Royal Windsor 
jumped up from Windsor, Ontario, 
and headed east. Late that night 
a telephone tinkled tidings to the 
world from St. Johns, Quebec. The 
Royal Windsor had landed with one 
wing afire. The blaze was extin- 
guished. Regretfully Flyers Clar- 
ence Schiller and Phil Wood took 
from the ship a wreath marked 
“Nungesser-Coli” which they had 
hoped to drop as a memorial into 
the vast grey sea. 

( For nearly a mile a huge Far- 
man Bluebird snorted and rolled, 
gathering speed at Le Bourget 
Field, Paris. It rose, surprising 
some, for it weighed twelve tons. 
It was the largest ship yet to at- 
tempt the transatlantic flight. It 
rose slowly. Vainly Leon Givon 
and Pierre Corbu, French flyers, 
tried to put it above 1,000 feet. 
Pointing westward, they found a 
blinding mist. After a three-hour 
struggle, they felt it foolhardy to 
fly through fog with 1,000 feet 
maximum altitude, gave up tem- 
porarily the transatlantic flight, 
returned to Le Bourget. 

Cc Capt. F. T. Courtney, English 
flyer, waited almost all summer to 
make the treacherous westward 
passage across the Atlantic in his 
flying boat, The Whale. With au- 
tumn coming and weather chances 
fading, he hopped off from Ply- 
mouth, England. Fearing the 
dangerous northern route on which 
were lost Nungesser and Coli, and 
the Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim, 
Courtney steered for the Azores. 
Head winds and thick weather 
fought with him. Cautious, he 
turned his ship and came down on 
the Spanish coast. With him came 
down a navigator, a mechanic and 
E. B. Hosmer, rich Montrealer who 
had paid him huge sums ($10,000 
was quoted) for a ride across the 
Atlantic, 
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MEDICINE 





Leper Seized 


A month ago John Early, leper, 
escaped from the Government lep- 
rosaria at Carville, La. When he 
reached his home in the North 





LEPER EARLY 
He refused to walk. 


Carolina mountains, his mother, 
gay at her son’s return, refused to 
tell Federal officers his where- 
abouts (TIME, Aug. 22). Matt 
Early, the leper’s brother, found a 
hiding-place in the hills; there, for 
over three weeks John Early re- 
mained, his hideous, white, terri- 
fied face peering through the 
brambles for men he knew would 
come. In his hands he held a rifle. 


Last week the men came. John 
Early scrambled down to the bot- 
tom of a little ravine, snarling and 
mumbling as voices and footfalls 
came closer. Finally, surrounded 
by defeat, he gave a cry. Cursing 
and weeping, he threw down his 
gun. Officers talked in soothing 
tones, and then, because he re- 
fused to walk, dragged John Early 
to a car in which he must begin 
the journey back to a hated house, 
full of despairing creatures, a sad 
asylum. 
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SMILE adds immeasurably to your 

charm but it does sometimes leave 
lines. Of course, you must smile... but 
you need not have lines and wrinkles that 
mar the beauty of your face. . . that make 
you old... before your time! 

Thousands of beautiful women — social 
leaders, stage beauties, screen stars, write us 
that one cream . Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, is all you need—the only one they 
have used for 10-20 years or more. 


Right now begin giving your face con- 


Get at least seven 
hours sleep four 
nights out of seven 


— Eat fresh fruits and aa 


vegetables (those that 
may be eaten uncooked 

are best for you) — Use sweets sparingly 
—You need only one cream— Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream—You can do your own 
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MILK WEED * 
CREAM .| home—We will 


stant care. And here’s the best way—the 
easiest and quickest. 

First read the five common-sense beauty 
rules given here. They are simple, work- 
able rules, easy to follow. 

Then buy a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. Over a million jars used last year by 
beautiful women who care enough for their 
skin to care for it properly. 

Frederick F. Ingram Co., Est. 1885, 137 
Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich., also Windsor, 
Ont., Canada. 


facials—beauty 
treatments—at 


show you how if you 
read carefully the little 
book that comes with each 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 
50c the jar —$1 size more economical— 
Theatrical size $1.75 


/ngram Milkweed Cream 


Gi 1$ BEAUTY 
Hand Made :: 


Ingram’s American Blush Rouge :: 
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IN EVERY JAR 


One Shade :: For Any Maid - 50¢ 
27 








MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








“Not High Enough” 


“The undertaking profession is 
overcrowded and the death rate is 
not high enough. ... Last week in 
Baltimore there were only ten 
bodies to the divide . . . and three 
of these were children on whose 
funerals there is always a loss. 
...’ So said one W. F. Guerke 
last week, at a convention of the 
Maryland State Funeral Directors 
Association. 


Frey 


In Newark, one August Frey 
saw a large automobile bearing 
down on him. He _ had _ just 
enough time to get across. the 
street—no, he didn’t have time— 
yes, he did have time ...! As he 
stupidly hesitated, the car, mov- 
ing slowly, knocked him flat. 

Then August Frey jumped up 
and dusted off his clothes. In a 
cheery voice, a little ashamed, a 
little flustered, he cried: “It’s 
all right, driver! I’m not hurt!” 

The driver jumped down, ran 
over to Frey, shouted: “Oh, it’s 
all right is it? Well J don’t think 
it is!” punched August Frey’s 
nose so hard that August Frey 
fell flat again. 

“Maybe that will teach you te 
keep out of the way of automo- 
biles!” cried the motorist as he 
drove away. 

August Frey mopped his bloody 
nose with a cotton handkerchief, 
remarked sadly to _ bystanders: 
“Well, what do you think of 
that?” 


Goosestep 


In Providence, R. I., one Joseph 
de Virgilio, adult, put on a pair of 
stilts. As he stalked northward, 
his ungainly shadow flickered and 
staggered—first on his right, then 
under his stamping stilts, then 
finally, long and frightening, bend- 
ing and kicking in a _ fantastic 
goosestep, over road and_ into 
meadow on his left. At last, in 
Boston, having covered 45 miles in 
12 hr., 20 min.,* Joseph de Virgilio 
flopped down from his _five-foot, 
15-pound poles. His legs, swollen 
to far above their normal size, 
could not support him; he was car- 
ried moaning to a cot. 


*A good walker can walk 45 miles in 
about nine hours. 


BRIDGE 


OUR OWN INITIAL, worked in gold into a 
handsome card-back design, addsa truly personal 
touch to your bridge table . . and besides, these 


INITIALED PLAYING CARDS 
Bridge size + Gold edges + Contrasting backs 
are so delightfully attractive to play with. Each set of 


two decks is packaged in a richly colored case. Your 
check for one or more sets will bring them promptly. 


State initial letter desired. Set of $2.00 


EDWARD SWAZEY, two decks 
Floral Park, N. Y- Three sets for $5.00 


or CO a 2 





Old Master 


Time was (1922) when Jack 
Britton wore the welterweight 
champion’s crown. He wore it so 
skillfully and sensibly that he re- 





PUGILIST BRITTON 


Levine rushed over. 


tired from the ring with several 
hundred thousands in the bank. 

He went to Florida and put his 
bank account in the real estate 
ring. 

The money took a series of stiff 
jolts on the chin, and when it was 
finally counted out there was noth- 
ing left. Broke, Britton returned 
to New York, obtained a boxing 
license, trained. 

Last week he pitted some 40 
years of life and 23 years of ring 
experience against Georgie Levine, 
young welterweight. Levine jabbed, 
ducked, danced. Britton, his legs 
lazy with age, dodged well, punched 
hard, won the decision. Levine 
rushed over from his corner: “Jack, 
you’re a great old kid.” 


Ontario Swim 


Blind men struggled, strong men 
collapsed; screaming women were 
bitten by eels at Toronto. All for 
a prize of $30,000. 

There was a mighty splash as 
173. swimmers, most of them 
naked, all of them thick with 
grease, plunged into Lake Ontario, 
in a 21-mi. race from Toronto, over 
a triangular course, to Toronto. 
They thrashed, kicked and ploughed 
the water. Soon the strongest left 
the milling mob and George Young, 
hero of the Catalina Island swim, 
was leading the marathon. Acci- 
dents happened, men and women 
were doubled up with cramps, 
weaklings withdrew from the chill 
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waters; the drowning were saved 


in the early miles, and the field 
thinned. After four miles a baker, 
kneading the water as the kneaded 
dough in his little bake shop in his 
native Germany, sprinted doggedly, 
passed George Young. A little fur- 
ther and cramps twisted Young’s 
stomach muscles, and the first 
favorite was hauled from the swim. 

All through the long day they 
plodded' painfully through the 
water. Favorite after favorite 
burned up and was pulled into his 
pilot boat. Michael Hamburg 
labored miles, indomitably behind 
the tinkling bell of his pilot boat. 
He, stone blind, finally gave up. 
One man was seized with mumps. 
Edward Keating, winner of the 
Lake George marathon, was 
dragged out, cramped. Lee J. 
Smith, legless swimmer, lost his 
chance for the prize by rescuing a 
drowning opponent. Byron Sum- 
mers, the California “flying fish,” 
swam to the tune of a band in his 
boat, swam many miles, caught 
cramps when in_ second place. 
Ethel Hertle, 15 miles out and in 
third place, collapsed with cold. 
Edith Heden, Finn, screamed with 
pain and was taken out, bitten by 
eels. “Women have a horror of 
that sort of thing. It makes them 
sick,” said Miss Daisy King Shaw, 
who was also bitten by eels. Eels 
like grease. 

As evening turned up the silver 
sliver of a new moon in the sky 
the German baker, Ernst Vierkoet- 
ter, kneaded his way, machine-like, 
down the last mile. He stumbled 
up the breakwater steps happy. He 
had won $30,000. The crowd sang 
“Deutschland Uber Alles.” Four 
hours later another foreign baker, 
George Michel of France, pro- 
pelled his thick bulk along the 
same last mile. A hand flashlight 
played on the tricolor of France, 
fluttering from his pilot boat. As 
he hit the stone steps he went 
limp, his head down as_ though 
praying or crying. Then he grinned 
and was hauled out. He had won 
$7,500. Three hours and a half 
later, after 19 hours in the chill 
water, fat William Erickson of 
New York, came slowly hauling 
himself along with an overhead 
side stroke. Crushes of newspaper 
were thrown blazing on the water 
to light him home. He walked up 
the steps dazed, happy. He had 
won $2,500. 


No others finished. 


Men’s Doubles 


On the smooth tennis lawns of 
the Longwood Cricket Club, Brook- 
line, Mass., famous men_ played 
doubles for the U. S. championship. 
Famous William Johnston, San 
Francisco, stepped off the train out 
of practice and teamed with Rich- 
ard Norris Williams. Once they 
had played doubles together  be- 











































































fore; to win the Norwood Tourna- 
ment in England, 1920. Spectators 
watched them narrowly, since only 
they could dispute with William T. 
Tilden Jr., Germantown, Pa., and 
Francis Hunter, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., sly shotmakers, the honor of 
playing doubles for the U. S. 
against France in the approaching 
Davis Cup matches, They won 
early matches easily against un- 
knowns, improving with practice. 
Their first ardent opposition came 
in the semi-finals against young 
George M. Lott Jr., Chicago; and 
young John Doeg, Santa Monica, 
Cal. The young men, prospective 
champions sages say, showed fight, 
forced the older men desperately, 
lost 9-7, 6-4, 10-12, 8-6. 

In the other bracket of the semi- 
finals Tilden and Hunter were care- 
less in the first set, lost it 5-7 to 
John Hennessey, Indianapolis, and 
Lucien Williams, Chicago. Tilden 
and Hunter tightened up, ran the 
match out easily 6-2, 6-3. 


Spectators were sorry thus to 
see all the young men go down 
before all the old men. The day 
before, the young men had swept 
the French menace from the tourna- 
ment, Hennessey and Williams de- 
feating, unexpectedly, Jean Borotra 
and René Lacoste; Lott and Doeg 
defeating, also unexpectedly, Henri 
Cochet and Jacques Brugnon. 


Tilden and Hunter then took the 
National Championship: 10-8, 6-3, 
6-38. Tilden served eight aces; 
Hunter, one; Williams, one; John- 
son, none, Tilden last won a 
doubles title in 1923 (with Brian 
Norton). Last year Williams and 
the then amateur Vincent Richards 
a Tilden & A. H. Chapin in the 
nals. 


Polo Postponed 


Floods came, winds blew and 
beat upon International Field at 
Meadowbrook Club, Long Island. 
Experts prodded the turf, found it 
saturated, slippery. The first U. 
S.-England polo match, scheduled 
for Sept. 5 (Timm, Sept. 5), was 
put off until Sept. 10. 


Polo Facts. Polo mallets § are 
croquet mallets, extremely stretched. 
The long handles are of flexible 
bamboo and the head of wood, It 
is the erroneous impression of 
many people, even after witnessing 
a game, that the ball (wood, about 
indoor baseball size) is hit with 
the nose of the mallet. This would 
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TOBACCO 


“THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” 


“My happiest dis- 
covery in fifteen years 
Old Briar Tobacco!’’* 


Here are words of sincere appreciation 
that reach right-out to every pipe smoker. 
Every day, from everywhere, men are 
writing that Old Briar Tobacco is bring- 
ing back to them all of the old pleasure, 


solace and.contentment of pipe smoking. 


It is the superior quality of Old Briar 
Tobacco that makes men—thousands of 
them—enjoy their pipe smoking as they 
have never enjoyed it before. 


*The above unsolic- 
ited praise is froma 
pipe smoker whohas 
tried ‘‘them all.” 














* IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT 


United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 


SPECIAL OFFER: So many thousands of pipe 


lig Rta, 





Light up your pipe filled with Old 
Briar Tobacco. Draw in the ripe, blended 
fragrance and aroma of its selected leaf. 
Taste Old Briar’s full natural flavor, its 
rich body, Smoke it awhile. Then notice. 
how cool it is—and how smooth! 


It has taken years of scientific knowl- 
edge in the art of mellowing and blend- 
ing and generations of tobacco culture 
to produce Old Briar Tobacco. Step by 
step Old Briar has been developed — 


step by step perfected! 
Of all the pleasures man enjoys, pipe 


smoking costs about the least. 






La 
0c = 


HAVE OLD BRIAR 


Tear out this coupon and mail to: 








smokers have found so much extra enjoyment in a pipeful 
of Old Briar, it is a guarantee to you that you, too, will find 
it is the best tobacco you ever smoked. On receipt of this 
coupon with your name and address, we will mail you the 
regular 50c size of Old Briar Tobacco. In addition we will 
send you a 25c package of Old Briar—extra—if you send us 
your dealer's name. Send no money, but pay the postman 
only 50c when he delivers the tobacco. 


be practically impossible; the nose 
of a polo mallet is not two inches 
in diameter. The ball is hit with 
the side of the mallet, preferably 
just where the handle joins. When 
it is hit between the goal posts at 
the end of the field (flat turf, ten 
times as large as a football field) 
a goal is scored. The team scoring 
the most goals wins. repaia 

There are four men on a team package of Old Briar bas ont unlimited 
and eight periods of play (chuk- guarantee. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S. A. 





Print Name 
Address 

City and State. 
Your Dealer’s Name 
Address. . 


If you. prefer—send stamps, money order or check with : 
coupon. Tear out now, while it’s handy. 


TO DEALERS: oid Briar is 
sold in sealed Pocket packages at 25¢ 
and sealed boxes at 50c, $1.00 and 
$2.00 If your jobber has not supplied 
you, write us and we will send you a 
supply by prepaid Parcel Post at regu- 
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kers) of 7% minutes each. In 
some cases of fouling a goal may 
be awarded the offended side. Other 
fouls give the offended side a free 
shot at the opposing goal from 
various distances, A usual foul is 
riding in front of another player 
galloping full tilt (dangerous); also 
hooking a stick across a_ pony; 
pushing with the hands, etc., etc. 
The game is hard on men and 
mounts. The latter are changed 
every period; usually the favorite 


mounts playing the first and 
seventh periods; another favorite 
the second and_ eighth; other 


mounts one each. 

Polo ponies are expensive (top 
price $13,000); must be fast and 
highly trained. A well-trained pony 
is a player almost as literally as 
the man on his back. 

Ponies have, very rarely, inad- 
vertently, kicked goals. Such goals 
count. 


SCIENCE 


Laughter 


Professor Francis Arthur Powell 
Aveling, Reader in Psychology at 
the University of London, last 
week offered corrections to the 
popular notion about laughter, its 
causes and significance. “The really 











happy man,” he_ said, “never 
laughs—or seldom—though he may 
smile. He does not need to laugh, 
for laughter, like weeping, is a re- 
lief of mental tension—and_ the 
happy are not overstrung. 

“It is only the ‘superior’ or dis- 
contented man who really laughs 
and perhaps that is why laughter, 
like tears, is ugly—being made up 
of grimaces and contortions, the 
mask of a hard or selfish mind. .. . 

“Laughter is a kind of behavior, 
exceedingly curious were it not so 
commonplace, which begins in a 
puckering of features and ends in 
jelly-like convulsions of the whole 
body. . . . But smiles are beautiful, 
as marks of sympathy and under- 
standing.” 

U. S. laymen wondered if the 
legendary difference between the 
English sense of humor and the 
American might not have colored 
Psychologist Aveling’s conclusions. 
Is all laughter “ugly ... hard... 
selfish?” Is a father “ugly” when 
he manifests delight at the cunning 
or courage of his small son? Is 
it “selfish” of children to chortle 
and bubble when the magician 
yanks the rabbit from the hat? 
Are those people “hard” who some- 
times burst out laughing even 
when they are all alone, for no 
reason that they could tell you ex- 
cept that “it seems so good just 
to be alive on a day like this?” 
What about “Jovian laughter”? 


S ystematic Investing 


S LITTLE as $1000 invested annually, at 
6%, with interest reinvested at the same 
rate, accumulates to over $38,000 in 20 years 
and to over $82,000, if kept up 10 years 


longer. 


{ Even $500, saved and invested each year, 


would amount to half as much 


figure. 


a good-sized 


{| Why not start zow, that policy of system- 
atic investing, by buying your first $500 or 


$1000 bond from us? 


To help you choose the kind of investment you should make, 
we issue, monthly, a broad list of investment suggestions 


Ask for folder, T-9 
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Was, or is, that a phenomenon of 
discontent ? 

Such lay questions were answered 
by Dr. Thaddeus Lincoln Bolton, 
psychologist at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, who set Psychologist 
Aveling right on a minor point be- 
sides carrying the Aveling analysis 
of laughter one illuminating step 
further. The minor point was: 
whereas Dr. Aveling supposed hy- 
enas and humans to be the only 
laughing animals, Dr. Bolton had 
observed laughter in cows, calves, 
horses, monkeys; “and the most ob- 
vious laughter in the animal king- 
dom is that of the dog.” 

Concerning the instinctive basis 
for laughter, Dr. Bolton said: 
“Laughter is a form of expression 
denoting the culmination of some 
conquest or struggle ... also the 
expression of a vicarious  tri- 
umph. ... It is a phenomenon of 
triumph. ... What we generally 
call laughter is the expression of 
a coarse emotion which, as culture 
increases, is reformed to the form 
of a smile. Smiling, therefore, is 
not the expression of an opposite 
emotion, as Professor Aveling 
avers, but simply a _ refined and 
secondary development of laughter.” 

The dialectic of laughter, from 
boor to baronet, is thus: shout, 
guffaw, laugh, chuckle, smile.  In- 
ferior forms of laughter would seem 
to be the titter, the giggle, the 
cackle, the roar, the snigger. 


At Leeds 


“...I1 have reason to believe,” 
wrote the Prince of Wales, “that 
when anyone in this country digs 
up a bone, his first instinct (sub- 
ject to the intervention of the po- 
lice) is to send it to Sir Arthur 
Reith, ...8° 

His Royal Highness was formal- 
ly retiring, by letter, as president 
of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The 
members of that august body, as- 
sembled last week at Leeds, re- 
flected that their retiring president 
had been a perfunctory one. His 
inaugural pronouncement a_ year 
ago, like his retiring one now, had 
alluded vaguely to “the value of 
scientific research in relation to im- 
perial development”—glossing over, 
for the rest, a royal ignorance of 
science itself with a few royal wit- 
ticisms (TIME, Aug. 16, 1926). 
Now a real scientist was president 
The Association might get 


again. 
on with its business. The mem- 
bers settled back to attend Presi- 


dent Sir Arthur Keith, who made 
every effort to transport his audi- 
ence from the perfunctory to the 
profound. 

Darwin to Date. It was 68 years 
since that gentlest of men, Charles 
Darwin, had trundled into position 


a battery of facts, collected 
patiently for many years, and 
blown mankind from its citadel of 


3iblical belief in its special divine 
origin. Sir Arthur Keith, whose 
audience included a kingdomful of 
radio listeners and a worldful of 
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newspaper readers, proposed to 
review the Darwinian batteries; to 
report on their condition and any 
changes made in them since Dar- 
win’s time; and to affirm, once 
for all, the official stand of British 
science on Darwin’s — proposition 
that humanity and apedom had a 
common ancestor. 

Sir Arthur confined himself to 
nothing more than a bare outline 
of Darwin’s achievement, content- 
ing himself with the assertion that 
the human _ species’ has _ been 
evolved from a “humble primate 
animal” and that man and ape 
have a common ancestor. The 
theory itself was not otherwise 
touched upon. 

On the great strides made since 
Darwin’s day Sir Arthur was more 
specific. And he ended by ask- 
ing: “Was Darwin right when 
he said that man under the ac- 
tion of biological forces which 
can be observed and measured, 
has been raised from a_ place 
among the anthropoid apes. to 
that which he now occupies? The 
answer is Yes! and in_ return- 
ing this verdict I speak but as 
foreman of the jury, a jury 
which has been empaneled from 
men who have devoted a lifetime 
to weighing the evidence. To the 
best of my ability I have avoided, 
in laying before you the evidence 
on which our verdict was found, 
the role of special pleader, be- 
ing content to follow Darwin’s 
own example—Let the truth speak 
for itself!” 


Having congratulated the presi- 
dent upon a masterful pronounce- 
ment, British science listened to 
further addresses. 

Rythm. Dr. G. P. Bidder ex- 
tended Sir Arthur’s history of 
mankind back to pelagic times, 
saying: “We owe our apprecia- 
tion of dancing, poetry, music 
and our sense of rhythm to the 
actions we made when we were 
only tiny blobs of jelly flagellates, 
millions of years ago.” 


Transatlantic Television. Long- 
haired John L. Baird, young per- 
fecter of television, announced 


that he had arranged with Brit- 
ish postal authorities to attempt 
transmission of visual impres- 
sions across the Atlantic on the 
Government radio _ system. He 
added that he and the Columbia 
Graphophone Co. had succeeded in 
translating the electrical impulses 
or television into impressions on 
a phonograph record, whence they 
can be re-translated, making sights 
as well as sounds issue from the 
— modern version of a “music 
0x.” 

Quantum Theory. Some 200 
mathematical physicists listened, 
perhaps none of them with un- 
derstanding, to the address of 
Dr. W. Heisenberg, young Ger- 
man, on the quantum theory of 
the structure of the universe. The 
quantum theory, as_ originated 
three decades ago by Dr. Max 
Planck, denies the existence of 
matter, as commonly conceived, 
replacing it with energy in basic 
units called quanta. As modified 
by Dr. Heisenberg, quanta depart 
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go to those who know 


For information on architecture, medi- 
cine, law, it is to the expert that you go— 
to those who by lifetime study and years 
of practical experience have become best 
fitted to render authoritative decisions. 

The same thing applies to mouth 
hygiene. Here is a highly delicate and 
technical science. Only practicing den- 
tists should settle questions relating to it. 


So when E. R. Squibb & Sons decided 
that they wanted a definite statement 
regarding the cause and prevention of 
tooth decay and gum infections, it was 
to the dental profession they turned. 
Through a world-famous research in- 
stitution they caused these questions 
to be asked of 50,000 dentists. Here 
is the opinion of the experts: 

95% of the answers agree that acids most 
frequently cause tooth decay and gum 
trritation. 

95% of the answers state that the most seri- 
ous trouble occurs at the place where teeth 
meet gums—known as The Danger Line. 

85% state that the best prod- 
uct to prevent these acids 
from causing decay and irri- 
tating the gums is Milk of 


Magnesia. Guard The 
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Squibb’s Dental Cream contains over 
50 per cent of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
—an amount ample to counteract the 
acids in your mouth. It reaches all those 
tiny remote pits and crevices on your 
teeth which are inaccessible to any tooth- 
brush. There it remains, neutralizing 
destructive acids, preventing decay, re- 
ducing the peril of gum infections, safe- 
guarding the health and vigor of your 
entire system. Squibb’s Dental Cream 
contains no grit to injure the delicate 
gum tissues at The Danger Line. It is 
safe in the tender mouths of children. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream cleans thor- 
oughly —relieves sensitive teeth and sore 
gums—contains no grit or abrasive. It 
is delicately flavored and pleasant to use. 

Start now to protect your teeth and 
gums correctly—especially at The Dan- 
ger Line. See your dentist regularly— 
and use Squibb’s Dental Cream, made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 40c 
a large tube. E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York, Manufacturing 
Chemists to the Medical 


Profession since 1858. 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product 
is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
t Danger Line ©1927 


SQUIBB'S 
DENTAL 
CREAM 
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and needs. Prove it by a two weeks’ trial at our ex pen: se. 


Little Corporal ‘‘Elastex’’ Belt 


has been greatly improved and is made en- 
tirely of the newly patented ELASTEX ——. 
This marvelous f: ubric retains its elasticity and a 

justs itself to your size at all times, without the ade = 
clasps, lacers or buckles. It’s simple! Launders 
perfectly. Individually tailored. On and off in a 


jiffy. 
Illustrated Booklet Free! 
Write today for our three color illustrated booklet, 
“The Truth’. It contains facts about improved ap- 
pearance and personality that no man can afford to 
overlook. Mail coupon noc! 
Women! Write for full particulars about our new 
creation—the El-Se Reducer! 
*"The Little Corporal CoO tssSt—CS~S ma 
| Dept. 9-E, 1215 W Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. I 
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Technical Writer 


WANTED 


AN opening presents itself for a 
graduate in engineering, physics, 
chemistry or medicine, who has had 
newspaper reporting or magazine experi- 
ence, to assume charge of publicity for 
a large manufacturer of _ scientific 
apparatus. The entire field of science is 
covered and the flair for the good story 
— be dominant. A reading knowl- 
e of French and German will be 
cars ful but not essential. 
on application will be acknowledged 
and all correspondence considered confi- 
dential. Address Desk 33, TIME, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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There is an answer to the school prob- 
lem — the Kiski Plan. Write for some 
real information. 

DR. A. W. WILSON, President 
Box 929 


Saltsburg, Pa. 
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entirely from such reality as can 
be apprehended by the senses, 
becoming terms in pure mathe- 
matics. Like the first few peo- 
ple to understand Dr. Albert 
Einstein, the Heisenberg  enthu- 
siasts agreed that the modified 
quantum theory is of epochal 
theoretical importance’ but, to 
laity, as negligible as it is in- 
comprehensible, as yet. 

The Poles. Nearer earth, but 
still far off, were the speculations 
about polar geography offered by 





International 


Sirk ARTHUR KEITH 
“Let the truth speak for itself!” 


Dr. R. N. Rudmose Brown. The 
Arctic, he felt, will be of great 
importance when economic pres- 
sure sends American and Euro- 
pean herdsmen to replace’ the 
vanishing Eskimo on the five 
million square miles of treeless 
Arctic tundra, to raise billions of 
sheep, reindeer, musk ox, caribou. 
The possibilities of such herding 
are already indicated by the half 
million reindeer that have been 
reared in northern Alaska from 
a herd of 1,300 introduced in 
1902. The Antarctic will always 
be less important than the Arctic 
economically, thinks, Dr. Brown, 
but it offers what remains in the 
world of spectacular pioneering. 
Huge “missing stretches” of the 
supposed Antarctic continent re- 
main to be mapped. The terrific 
Antarctic blizzards have yet to 
be explained. Without referring 
directly to Commander’ Richard 
Evelyn Byrd’s proposed Antarctic 
airplane survey next year, Dr. 
Brown deprecated exploration 
from the air as too swift and 
cursory to execute the patient 
observation and accurate measure- 
ments needed. 

Heat Mines. An _ unassuming, 
bespectacled gentleman, John L. 
Hodgson, mining engineer, asked 
his hearers to realize how crude 
were the surface scrapings made 
by the earliest coal “miners” in 
comparison with the vast black 
honeycombs modern machinery 
digs—and then to realize how 
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picayune were present-day coal 
mines compared to the shafts that 
might some day be driven, 30 
miles into the earth’s crust, to 
tap a store of heat 31 million 
times as great as all the heat 
stored in the world’s aggregate 
coal deposits. A 30-mile bore, 
one foot in diameter, could ob- 
viously not be dug by human la- 
bor. But an _ eroding alloy of 
aluminum would do it, melted by 
electricity, circulated by hot air 
at a pressure of more than 250,- 
000 Ibs. to the square inch. That 
is about the pressure of the 
earth’s rocky crust 30 miles down, 
a pressure under which the fric- 
tion of rock layers sliding on one 
another generates at least 1,600” 

Fahr. Such a hole would produce 
4,000 horsepower if only 20% ef- 
ficient, making steam of any 
quantity of water piped down it. 
If such a bore were impracticable, 
two larger shafts, five miles deep, 
could be dug by laborers in heat 
proof, air-cooled suits, and con- 
nected by long horizontal pas- 
sages. At five miles, a heat be- 
tween 400° and 450° would be 
obtained. Capable of producing 
4,500 horsepower, this type of 
heat mine would function for 1,- 
000 years, would cost about 30 
millions but never need an ounce 
of fuel. 

New Britons. Males five feet 
nine inches (four inches taller 
than now), females five feet six 
or seven inches (two inches taller), 
skulls proportionally higher and 
shorter than before—these, said 
Professor F. G. Parsons of the 
anthropology division, are  char- 
acteristics of the typical Britons 
now evolving in harmony. with 
the conditions of modern life. 

Cosmic Rays. The hall was 
packed to hear Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan of California Institute 
of Technology report on another 
summer’s investigation of the all- 
penetrating ether vibrations, or 
universal rays, detected a quar- 
ter-century ago but not meas- 
ured until two years ago, by Dr. 
Millikan. New measurements, 
taken with instruments eight times 
as sensitive as before, in snow-fed 
lakes at high altitudes in Bolivia 
and California, showed the rays 
to have twice the penetration Dr. 
Millikan last reported. They 
reached his instruments through 
120 feet of water, the equivalent 
of eleven feet of lead, the X ray- 
stopping metal. Impinging on 
the earth from an unknown source 
on the universe, these rays are 
apparently passing through all 
living things at all times, part 
of our natural environment. What 
of their effect on life? Whence 
do they come? 

In Dr. Millikan’s audience was 
Dr. Werner Kohlhoerster of Ger- 
many, cosmic ray specialist who 
last year announced from an ob- 
servation pit in the Alps that he 
thought the rays emanated, at 
present, chiefly from the north- 
eastern heavens, where the con- 
stellations Orion, Hercules and 
Andromeda are giving off enor- 
mous quantities of energy from 
spiral (star-forming) nebulae 
(TIME, Oct. 25). 
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Sodamat 


In Manhattan, mechanics last 
week set about installing, in a 
Broadway booth, ten of the latest 
models of a four-year-old invention 
of one F. E. Gray of Philadelphia. 
Four years ago Mr. Gray devised 
a new place to drop nickels—the 
Sodamat. From the original Soda- 
mat all a patron got for his nickel 
was an ice-cream soda or other 
soft drink, mixed with mechanical 
generosity, despatch and _ cleanli- 
ness; automatically spouted into 
the glass after the plunk of the 
coin. On the second Sodamat 
model, there were electric lights. 
The next carbonated its own soda- 
water. The models installed last 
week on Broadway had lights, car- 
bonation, electric refrigeration, neat 
push buttons. Concoctions: orange, 
grape, lime, ginger ale, cherry, root 
beer, fruit punch, oriental cream, 
raspberry. 


Mechanical geniuses congratulat- 
ed themselves that they and their 
kind have now provided society 
with coin-in-the-slot dispensaries of 


chewing gum candy 

nuts weighing 
stamps matches 
cigarets hair combs 
soap perfume 
shoe shines music 


crude cinema 
telephoning 
photographs 
handkerchiefs 


electric shocks 
horoscopes 
cooked food 
drinking cups 


napkins comfort 
subway rides soft drinks 
cosmetics name plates 


Other mechanical geniuses won- 
dered if fortunes might not be 
made by furnishing society with 
coin-in-the-slot dispensaries of 


shoe strings hose 
safety pins golf balls 
first aids disguises 


literature sasoline 


Fish Show 


Manhattanites went last week 
to a fish show, which is quieter 
than a dog show, prettier than a 
horse show. At a fish show, small 
creatures with few desires swim 
around in their tanks, staring out 
with gulps of incredulity at the 
pallid, blurred faces of monsters 
moving awkwardly in another 
element. 

Last week’s show was’ under 
the auspices of the Aquarium 
Society, at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

Twelve tanks contained small 
Betta splendens, a velvety black- 
and-bluish fish from Siam, with 
a round tail and carmine _iri- 
descences. A mirror held in 
front of three-inch Betta  splen- 
dens soon excites him to the vio- 
lent pugnacity for which he is 
world-famed. Sometimes, in a fit 
of rage, he destroys his own 
mate. 

The darkest exhibit was Mol- 
lienisia slenops from Louisiana. a 
two-inch blob of midnight. The 
brighest was Platypoecilus rubra 
from the West Indies, deep-burning 
vermilion and red gold. 

Exhibitors from Florida, Lou- 
isiana and Brooklyn won _ prizes 
from their Manhattan rivals. 
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A Unit Heater 


Utility Heater 


The newest Ther- 
modine. Weighs 
only 40 pounds, 
Replaces approx- 
imately 100 sq. ft. 
of cast iron radia- 
tion. Silent in op- 
eration. 








No. 301 
Weighs only 75 pounds, replaces 250 to 275 sq. 
ft. c. i. radiation. Widely used in large offices, 
lobbies, etc. Great Heating Capacity. 





No. 701 


Weighs only 125 pounds, replaces 700 to 800 sq. 
ft. c. i. radiation, weighing approximately 4,900 
unds. Suspends from steam line up out of way. 
idely used for industrial heating and drying. 
May be instalied to supply heat any direction. 


for any space—large or small 


The First Complete 
Line Ever Built! 


— the development of 
the Thermodine Utility 
Heater for small space heat- 
ing, Modine now offers the first 
complete line of unit heaters 
ever built. 


No matter what your problem 
may be—whether it is heating 
a large factory building or a 
small office — there is now a 
Thermodine Unit Heater ready 
at all times to render perfect 
heating satisfaction. Hundreds 
of installations prove their 
remarkable efficiency and de- 
pendability. 

Light in weight — easily in- 
stalled — economical of opera- 
tion, all Thermodine Unit 
Heaters possess unusual heat- 
ing capacity. And they can 
be used for ventilating, too! 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Heating Division 
1716 Racine St. Racine, Wis. 
Branch offices in all large cities 


Heat the 
Thermodine Way 
— Reliable 
— Efficient 
— Economical 





Write today for Catalogue 127. This 
book will give you full details about the 
complete line of Thermodine Unit Heat- 
ers for industrial heating and drying. 


- THERMODINE 


UNIT HEATER 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 
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Why not become another well 
satisfied owner of Smith Bonds? 
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In the North 





A yacht was backing away from 


her wharf in Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
early one morning last week. Sud- 
denly her superstructure, just for- 
ward of her one funnel, shook and 
belched with the flames of a vio- 
lent explosion. An engineer stag- 
gered on deck, his face broiled, 
clothes hanging in sooty tatters. 
The fire, racing aft, drove two half- 
dressed women out of their cabin. 


They were badly roasted stumbling’ 


to the wharf. A man with a dory 
rescued the captain’s young son 
from where he was marooned on 
the burning quarterdeck. 

Two boatfuls of British tars 
from H.M.S. Heliotrope, which lay 
near, proposed towing the burning 
vessel into deep water and _ sink- 
ing her. But the Sydney fire de- 
partment arrived in time to flood 
the hold, prevent a further ex- 
plosion. 


Any burning yacht is a sorry 
sight. The scene in Sydney was 
doubly sorry because the yacht 
was the Marabel, a pleasure craft 
which had just been remodeled as 
a hospital ship and given by Miss 
Susan Dwight Bliss of Manhattan 
to the hospital at Indian Harbor, 
Labrador, a unit of Dr. Wilfred 
Thomason Grenfell’s famed and 
farflung medical missions, The 
Marabel was laden with winter 
supplies for hard-working doctor- 
preachers. The women burned 
were Grenfell volunteers, the Misses 
Harriot Houghteling of Chicago, 
Ill., and Margaret Pierce of Haver- 
ford, Pa. 


It is 35 years since Dr. Gren- 
fell, a Marlborough-and-Oxford 
youth who had amplified his medi- 
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cal interneship by cruising the 
North Sea healing fishermen struck 
across the Atlantic to take his 
surgery to the white fishermen and 
Eskimos of Labrador. He _ built 
hospitals, co-operative stores and 
native industries in many a cove 
and inlet of that grisly coast. The 
Indian Harbor Hospital, founded 
in 1894, is about 200 miles north 
of Battle Harbor, where Dr. Gren- 
fell began his work two years 
earlier. The Marabel was to have 
assisted, from the Indian Harbor 
base, the coastwise dispensary sery- 
ice long rendered by the Battle 
Harbor hospital ship, Strathcona. 

Dr. Grenfell has been called “the 
Knight Errant of the North” and 
two generations of U. S. school 
and college men, among whom 
he yisits often to enlist funds and 


volunteers, have marveled at his 
adventures with ship and dog- 
sledge. 


Six weeks ago, at the ceremoni- 
ous opening of a $120,000 mission 
hospital at St. Anthony, on the 
uppermost tip of Newfoundland, 
Sir William Allardyce, Governor 
of Newfoundland and Laborador, 
acting on instructions from his 
King, smote Dr. Wilfred Thomason 
Grenfell on the right shoulder with 
a sword and bade “the Knight Er- 
rant of the North” arise a Knight 
of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 


Attorney into Priest 


Many persons of small faith 
have said to themselves: “Now 
that I am very ill and not likely 
to be made whole by the ministra- 
tions of leeches, I shall say a 
prayer. If I recover,.it will be 
because my _ prayer’ has _ been 
granted and therefore I shall pro- 
claim the existence of God to be 
an established fact and shall praise 
and magnify Him forever.” 


Unlike most who have made this' 


with God, Robert J. 
Massachusetts district at- 
torney, remembered it after he re- 
covered from an_ operation last 
year. With the dark hysteria of 
fever forgotten, he still could sense 
the hot languor of his sickroom, he 
still could feel the curious anima- 
tion which had come when he han- 
dled the holy relic a priest had 
brought him. Yet he hesitated to 
fulfill his obligation until, when his 


covenant 
White, 


mother died, he felt that God was 
frowning at him for forgetting a 
miracle. 


So last week he resigned as dis- 
trict attorney, planned immediately 
to begin studies which will enable 
him to be a priest. 


In Red Bank 


Six days does Felix Della Vecchia 
labor and do all that he has to do. 
On the seventh he does some more. 
Mr. Della Vecchia operates a taxi 
service (four cabs) from _ head- 
quarters near the Red Bank, N. J., 
railway station. 

Lately Mr. Della Vecchia reached 
a new conclusion about his seventh- 
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day labors. Last week he sought 
out a printer’s shop and soon his 
hundreds of patrons in Red Bank 
received, or beheld in the four Della 
Vecchia taxicabs, an unusual an- 
nouncement. 

On the first Sunday of each 
month hereafter, said the cards, let 
any person call the Della Vecchia 
garage and a Della Vecchia cab 





FeLix DELLA VECCHIA 
He does not 


understand, 


will promptly call for him and take 
him, free of charge, to “the first 
mass only.” 

Asked if his offer was good for 
Catholics only, generous Mr. Della 
Vecchia replied: “Catholics and 
Protestants, alike. And I will 
continue this service as long as I 
can afford it, because I believe in 
helping along the churches all I 
can.” 


§ 
Last Sunday was the first Sun- 


day of the new month. Mr. Della 
Vecchia received no call for free 
church rides. Said he: “I+ don’t 
understand the people of Red 
Bank. They are either too lazy 


to get up and go to church, even 
with free taxi service, or think 
that there is something crooked 
or strange because they are get- 
ting something for nothing.” 


Vatican Librarians 

Arrived in Manhattan four rep- 
resentatives of the Vatican Li- 
brary to study U. S. library sys- 
tems. They are Mgr. Giorgio 
Benedetti, Father Carlo Scala, 
bound for the Boston Public Li- 
brary; Professors Giordanoi Ignio 
and Gerordo Bruni, headed for the 
University of Michigan. 

Said Father Scala: “We receive 
books from all over the world and 
file them irrespective of their na- 
ture, letting time itself decide their 
value to the world.” 
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Cadillac Photoradiogram 


General Manager Leo M. Rume- 
ley of General Motors last week 
wished to show all G. M. C. for- 
eign dealers the photograph of 
the season’s new-model Cadillac. 
Aware of current communication 
methods, he despatched a messen- 
ger with a picture from Detroit 
to Cleveland. In Cleveland the 
Bell System put the picture on 
its telephoto wires to Manhattan 
and to San Francisco. 


From Manhattan, the Radio 
Corporation of America sent the 
picture by radiogram to London. 
At London a print was made and 


sent by air mail to Antwerp, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Berlin, 
Paris and Madrid; by express 
steamer to Alexandria (Egypt), 
Buenos Aires (Argentina), Sao 
Paulo (Brazil), and Montevideo 
(Uruguay). 

From San _ Francisco, Radio 
Corporation of America sent a 


duplicate picture by radiogram to 
Honolulu. At Honolulu a_ print 
was made and sent by express 
steamer to Osaka (Japan), Ba- 
tavia (Java), Wellington, (New 
Zealand), Sydney and Melbourne 
(Australia). From Melbourne 
prints of the print of the San 
Francisco-Honolulu photoradiogram 
were to be mailed by train to 











Brisbane, Adelaide and _ Perth 
(Australia). 

By using telephoto, telegraph, 
cable, radio, photoradiogram, 
steamship, railroad, aeroplane and 


motor car, G. M. C. General Man- 


ager Leo M. Rumeley saved one 
to two weeks in informing his 
foreign dealers of Cadillae’s new 
model. 
Bogus Blades 

The Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


prints on the tasteful green wrap- 
pers of its blades, besides a hand- 
some portrait of King C. Gillette, 


the words “NO STROPPING NO HON- 
ING.” Timid users of Gillette 
blades, especially women, think 


command, for- 
ever to have 


these words are a 
bidding the shaver 


‘a Gillette blade salvaged once it 


wears out. Other people ignore 
the legend or interpret it as gen- 
tle self-ingratiation by the Gillette 
Co., meaning, ‘‘Whoso uses a Gil- 
lette razor, he strops not, neither 


does he_ hone.” 

On the Gillette blades them- 
selves, all doubt’ is dispelled. 
There the Gillette Co. abruptly 


says: “Not to be resharpened.” 
Nevertheless a certain bold _per- 
centage of Gillette users frequent- 
ly have their blades honed and 
stropped, or do it themselves on 


Lillibridge, Advertising 
| 26 | 


Russell Sage’s 


sToRY is told of the late Russell 
A Sage that he was once riding 
with a railroad president in his 
private car, The railroad president 
showed Mr. Sage a device which 
indicated the speed at which the 


train was traveling. 


«<Does it earn anything?’’ asked 


Sage. 


«Why, no, it doesn’t earn any- 


thing.”’ 
«Does it save anything?’’ 


«‘Why, no, it doesn’t save any- 
thing; it’s intended just to tell how 


fast the train is traveling.”’ 


«Well, ifit doesn’ tearn anything, 


’ 


and doesn’t save anything,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Sage, ¢«I would not have 


it on my car.’”’ 


Russell Sage’s fortune was built on 


Test Questions 


the principle of eliminating the non- 
essentials from everything. Welay no 
claim to possessing the business sa- 
gacity of Russell Sage —nor is it nec- 
essary for us to agree with him that 
. a speedometer does not serve a useful 
purpose. But we plead guilty to shar- 
ing his antipathy for non-essentials. 
We can recall several instances in 
our quarter century of experience in 
advertising and sales promotion where 
whittling off the non-essentials and 
planning for careful “follow-through” 
reduced the required marketing ap- 
propriation by half, and that half ac- 
complished more than the client had 
expected to accomplish with the ap- 
propriation as originally conceived, 
because it was applied in unconven- 
tional ways with complete disregard 
of precedent. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40#h STREET 
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machines made especially for that 
purpose.* 

There is another legend on the 
Gillette blade wrappers, the last 
and smallest line of all. It needs 
no emphasis nor _ interpretation, 
being firm and final. It says: 
“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” The com- 
pany needs hardly worry for feat 
purchasers will defy those words. 

Yet last week, detectives who 
followed an automobile from Irv- 
ington, N. J.,+ to Newark, where 
the men in it passed several pack- 
ages to a woman in a window in 
a mean street; and police who 
later raided the so-called Peerless 
Blade Corporation’s factory in 





knows, safety razor manu- 
derive the bulk of their profit, 
but from the replaceable 


*As everyone 
facturers 
not from razors, 
blades. 

TNot to be 
uN. 2. 


confused with Irvington, 





Through intercon- 
nections with five 
other large electric 
systems in the Chi- 
cago district, this 
Company gives its 
customers the ad- 
vantages of what 
the late Dr. Stein- 
metz described as 
“the greatest pool of 
power in the world.” 


Write Dept. “‘T” for 
Year Book with other 
interesting facts about 
this Company and the 
progressive territory 
it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 
Serving 6,000 square miles—286 
Communities—with Gas 
or Electricity 
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Irvington, found the Gillette Co.’s 
smallest, most serious legend had 
indeed been defied, grossly. In 
the Peerless factory they found many 
hundreds of thousands of counter- 
feit safety razor blades, modeled 
on the Gillette design, ready to 
be wrapped in _ tasteful green 
wrappers with the handsome por- 
trait and the two legends. At 
other hiding places, raiders seized 
more of the imitations; two mil- 
lion blades in all, which had cost 
perhaps $10,000 to manufacture 
out of cheap metal, which would 
have retailed as genuine Gillette 
blades for $150,000. 


The Gillette Co. had traced the 
bogus blades after hearing that 
the South American market was 
flooded with them. Eight  sus- 
pects were held for questioning. 


High Seat 


The brother of a legend made 
a record for himself last week 
for selling his New York Stock Ex- 
change seat for $226,000, newest 
high seat price; buyer was one 
Malcolm E. Falk, broker, who 
exuberantly counted on his buy 
becoming worth half a_ million 
dollars in five or ten years; seller 
was Walter L. Ross, brother of 
famed, because lost, Charley Ross. 


In 1874, kidnappers snatched 
up Charley Ross and his older 
brother Walter. Walter was six 
years old. He knew the street 
where he lived and the _ house 
number. He could remember faces 
and places. Shrewd, the _ baby- 
snatchers threw him aside; peo- 
ple took him home. But Charley 
disappeared. 

He became a legend—like 
Jesse James, John Brown, the 
Boston Burglar, and at _ present 
in the Kentucky Mountains, Floyd 
Collins (TIME, June 27). His 
brother became a broker. 


Paid Admissions 


Architects, contractors followed 
the blueprints of the Roxy Midway 
Theatre last week a-building in 
Manhattan; other architects, con- 
tractors figured the blueprints of 
the Roxy Mansion for uptown New 
York. Each theatre will seat 4,- 
000 people, will exhibit the mélée 
of cinema, music and divertissement 
by which Samuel L. (“Roxy”) 
Rothafel has made his larger (6,- 
200-seat) Roxy Theatre prosper. 

Not one week since last March 
when the Roxy Theatre was opened 
has it entertained less than 100,000 
attendance. Paid admissions the 
last week of August totaled $138.- 
000, the previous week, $144,000— 
high records for theatrical income. 
For 23 weeks of showing attend- 
ance was 2,893,323, net receipts 
$2,351,608. 
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a little, that my friend should ask such 
an obvious question, being more of a reader 
than she was. No doubt father and mother 
both explained afterward. 

It seems to me that a modern 
question could be met similarly. 


ELIzA W. Warp 
West Tisbury 


Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


child's 


Ranch 


Sirs: 

An old timer here 
concerning the Alberta 
Prince of Wales [Timp, Aug. 22]. The 
ranch in question belonged to old George 
Lane whose brand was EP on the left 
flank. Therefore his holdings became 
known as the EP ranch... . 

I don’t know whether it’s the fault of 
our educational system or not, but U. S. 
people are generally poorly informed con- 
cerning the provinces to the north. As one 
lady asked of an Albertan: 

“Is Calgary very near Alberta?” 

Answered the Canadian: 

“Oh yes, very close indeed.’’* 


F. J. CLIrrorp 


wants to correct you 
ranch of H. M. §S. 


Grants Pass, Ore. 

TIME said: “Few U. S. citizens 
know that E. P. stands for Edward, 
Prince . . . and very few persons 
indeed realize that E. P. Ranch 
is not a princeling’s toy but a 
strictly paying livestock  invest- 
ment.”—Ep. 


“Mr.” Knapp 
Sirs: 
The 
to show 
retired 
The records of the Navy 
fail to show a Custis Knapp, 
or retired. 
If Custis Knapp is (retired) he is 
not retired from Army or Navy. 
JOHN W. LANG 
Major, U. S. Army 
(Old Subscriber) 


War Department fail 
either active or 


records of the 
a Custis Knapp, 


Department 
either active 


Washington, D. C. 


Sirs: 


Reference letter of Mr. Custis Knapp re- 
garding Boy Scouts [Timme, Aug. 29] 
I would suggest that you enquire of the 
Official Army Register, Jan 1, 1927, as 
to his Army status; and if you find, as 
I have done, that he has no connection 
with the Army I request that you so state 
in your department of Letters. I would 
further suggest that this bit of research 


should have been done prior to publishing 
Mr. Knapp’s letter. 

In the event that the Official Army 
Register is not among your works of refer- 
ence, it can be had from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for one dollar. 

J. W. COTTON 
Captain, Infantry 
(Subscriber) 
Columbus, Ga. 


. ” 
“Eat an Apple 
Sirs: 

; . Why all the letters 
Knapp and Boy Scouts? Why bother to 
associate the two [Time, Aug. 29]? Every- 
one knows the fineness of the Scout move- 
ment. I would suggest that your readers 
who are quibbling over Mr. Knapp’s letter 
eat one apple and then go to the movies 


RICHARD V. NOYES 


concerning Mr 


Boston, Mass. 


*The city of Calgary, as everyone knows 
is in Alberta.—Ep. 
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tutions served by the Davey Tree 

Experts are the following: 
HERBERT L. SATTERLEE 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
MORRIS L. CLOTHIER 
OHIO BELL TELEPHONE 

COMPANY 

E. M. STATLER 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


GLEN ECHO COUNTRY CLUB 
COL. ROBERT R. McCORMICK 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

HON. ANDREW W. MELLON 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
JOHN N. WILLYS 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Reproduction from 


; a painting 
Among prominent persons and insti- 


made on the estate of Vice President Charles G. Dawes, Evanston, Illinois, by Frank Swift Chase 
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© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1927 


A $2,000,000.00 business in saving trees in 1926 


Yet 70% of Davey clients paid less than $100 each 


Davey Tree Experts served nearly 15,000 clients in 
1926, from Boston to Kansas City and from Canada 
to the Gulf. . 

These clients included private home owners and 
country clubs; municipal, state and federal parks 
and institutions; schools and colleges; churches, 
cemeteries and philanthropic organizations; corpo- 
rations and other business concerns. 


Nearly 800 Davey Tree Experts are now serving 
25% more clients than last year. The present year’s 
business will amount to approximately $2,500,000.00. 

There were 250 men in the Davey Institute of 
Tree Surgery last winter receiving scientific train- 
ing, all carefully selected—the only school of its 
kind in the world. 

Every Davey man is thoroughly trained in the 
Davey organization—no man is permitted to experi- 
ment on your priceless trees. 


26 years ago John Davey was working alone in 
the practice of his new science prior to the publica- 
tion of his first book, “The Tree Doctor.” Since 
then the business has grown steadily year by year 
in annual volume, number of trained employes, and 
the number of clients served. 

Not a man is retained in the Davey organization 
who is dishonest or lazy or careless. Irrespective of 
the investment in him, if a man is found to be the 
wrong kind he is quickly eliminated. 

These Davey Tree Experts give you proven and 
reliable service at moderate cost — no carfare is 
charged and you pay only for working time plus 
material and delivery costs. 

Write or wire nearest office for free inspection of 
your priceless trees. Davey Tree Experts live and 
work in your vicinity; they are quickly and easily 
available for large or small operations. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 749 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices witht elephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Boston, 705 Statler 

Bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg. ; Providence, R.1.,36 Exchange Pl.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; 

Washington, Investment Bldg. ; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St. ; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. ; Detroit, General Mo- 

tors Bldg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg. ; Louisville, Todd Bldg. ; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster 

Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg. ; Montreal, Insurance Exchange Bldg. ; Toronto, 
71 King St., West; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St. 





DAVEY TREE EXPERTS 





Every real Davey Tree Expert is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. An 


agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness. 


Protect yourself from ‘mpostors. 


If anyone solicits the care 


of your trees who is not directly in our employ and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm. 
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Make Your Good Taste 
Pay Higher Dividends 


HE fact that you read TIME implies 
discriminating taste and judgment. 


That discrimination is at once an asset 
and a liability to you. 


An asset—because nothing helps to equip 
a man for a writing career so effectually as 
a thirst for accurate knowledge of out- 
standing events. The logical preparation 
for successful authorship is 4 study of con- 
temporary life. 


A liability—because the very discrimi- 
nation which leads you to seek out such a 
magazine as TIME makes you more keenly 
aware of the faults in your own efforts. 


Cross off that liability. You can—easily. 
It’s all a matter of training. 


The way great writers learned to write 


Today most of our successful authors, dramatists, 
and scenario writers are recruited from the news- 
paper profession. Why? Because these men have 
learned to write by writing. Writing under expert 
criticism from the editors at the copy desk. 


Today you can acquire practical New York news- 
paper training right in your own home. The News- 
paper Institute of America (an organization of 
newspaper men approved as a _ correspondence 
school under the laws of the State of New York) 
brings New York copy desk methods within your 
easy reach. Week by week, you are given actual 
assignments—just as if you were being broken in 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your work is in- 
dividually edited and constructively corrected by 
a group of men with 182 years of newspaper experi- 
ence back of them. Academic methods and tire- 
some technicalities have been discarded. You learn 
to write by writing. 


Find out now if it’s in you! 


Obviously, not everybody has the makings of a 
writer. To insure prospective students against 
wasting their time and money, we have prepared a 
unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells us (and 
we tell you) whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute 
observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You’ if enjoy taking this test. No charge or 
obligation. The coupon is for your convenience. 


lw Newspaper Institute of America 
| 25 West 45th Street, New York 
Send me your Free Writing Aptitude Test 


and further information on writing for 
profit as promised in TIME, Sept. 12th. 
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Number 700 


When Henry Ford marketed his 
ten millionth flivver, a musician 
composed a symphonic poem to 
celebrate the event (TIME, April 
25). Edward Phillips Oppenheim 
has now published his 100th novel,* 
and though not one of his creations 
has been a flivver, somebody should 
salute Mr. Oppenheim with at least 
a small trumpet.7 

Never was the Oppenheim genius 
more clearly displayed than at this 
century mark. Be it remembered 
that Mr. Oppenheim long since de- 
parted the ranks of writers who 
must sell books to live. He is now 
a bunchy, contented, wealthy man 
of 61 and only writes to live hap- 
pily. He would be unhappy if 
made to stop writing, and he can 
afford to write in any manner he 
chooses. But he is grateful to the 
vast public that made him so inde- 
pendent. Observe the manner in 
which he has aimed to please extra 
specially with Novel No. 100. 

What type of feminine English 
fiction reader may be calculated 
to suffer most from “an unprobed 
spirit of romance”? Why, who but 
a typist? A pure, attractive, hard- 
working, intelligent young woman 
between 25 and 30; the kind Elinor 
Glyn gushes over and_ Gilbert 
Frankau glorifies. She dresses 
modestly for her work (an “alas, 
very cheap” fur coat). She dis- 
courages the advances of young 
men on the tops of busses, carries 
her notes in a neat handbag and 
would sooner sit home and read 
in the evenings than gad about at 
dance places—unless her girl chum 
is in town. To thousands and 
thousands of such young women 
any generous author of light fic- 
tion should feel a lasting debt of 
gratitude. Very well, then, such 
shall be Mr. Oppenheim’s heroine; 
her name, just plain Edith Brown. 

And what type of man would 
most attract such a young woman 
(remember, she is earnest, honest) ? 
Well, how about a mature, ret- 
icent, adventure-scarred world 
traveler. He should be enormously 
courageous, enormously patriotic; 
should have passed through in- 
credible (almost) adventures and 
come out enormously modest—and 
of course unmarried. Let’s see— 
the times are getting so Eliza- 
bethan—perhaps he ought to be 
so thoroughly a man of action that 
he swears occasionally and, yes, 
has had to know women, very 
wicked ones, in the course of his 
thrilling duty. His name could be 
Dessiter — Colonel Dessiter. It 
might be a good plan to conceal 
his first name till the very end. 

And finally, what idea, what 


X. Y. O.—E. 
Brown (S82). 
Salzac fill 40 


*Miss Brown oF 
Oppenheim—Little, 
+The works of Honore de 


Phillips 


volumes, comprising 116 titles. Anatole 
France filled 40 volumes. Horatio Alger 
published 57 full-length stories. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s works occupy 32 vol- 


umes; the 
volumes. 


43 titles by Charles Dickens, 20 
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Postal Permit Machines 


MAILING 


Envelope Sealers 


ACHINES 


Stamp Affixers 





Standard Postal Permit Machines 


Automatically separates; feeds; imprints 
stampmark, postmark, and _ cancellation 
marks in various colors of ink and denomi- 
nations of postage; counts; seals; and stacks 
mail at the rate of 10,000 pieces per hour. 
The fastest, most economical method of 
mailing, no rental or royality charges. Send 
for booklet ‘How to Reduce the Cost of 
Mailing.” 





Standard Envelope Sealers 


These efficient and necessary machines seal 
neatly and positively every envelope and 
serve dependably year after year. Equipped 
with the new STANDARD vacuum suction- 
feed moistener, the most novel and most 
advanced device on the market. No wicks 
nor rollers; not a single movable part to 
replace, wear, clean, or adjust. Try one on 
your own mail. 


Standard 
Stamp Affixers 


A portable safe for 
your postage and a 

convenient and sani- 
tary time and labor 
saver. Affix postage 
stamps, precancelled 
stamps, or labels, five 
times as speedily as 


by hand. 
Send for Booklet— 


‘Reducing Costs by Mod- 
ern Mailing Methods.” 


STANDARD MAILING MACHINES co. 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
REVERE RD., EVERETT, MASS. 


SERVICE EXTENDED TO ALL PARTS 
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theme for Novel No. 
best please light fiction-readers 
right now? Why, the menace of 
Communism, to be sure. The news- 
papers are full of it every day 
and the Home Secretary lately held 
that raid on the Reds’ London head- 
quarters, no end spectacular even 
if it did not prove much. Typist, 
world-traveler, Communism — the 
very thing. Hurrah, we’re off! 

The Story. Edith Brown, lost 
in a fog, sits down on Colonel 
Dessiter’s steps. He, about to die, 
asks her in. Is she by chance a 
typist? Thank goodness! Will she 
please take down this story, great 
danger though it will place her in? 
Yes, yes, Miss Brown fears noth- 
ing in life. For the next three 
hours she lives in a hair-raising 
world of super-romantic adven- 
ture. Colonel Dessiter has posses- 
sion of the world-wide schemes of 
the Communists including’ the 
Chinese situation, India, Europe, 
the U. S.—everywhere. Now Miss 
Brown has possession of them too 
and since Colonel Dessiter is mor- 
tally wounded she must carry out 
his remaining duties to save the 
nation, to prevent an_ instant 
world war. 

Miss Brown says good-by to Col- 
onel Dessiter and proceeds fur- 
ther into her new world. It con- 
tains sudden wealth and perpetual 
excitement—attractive male _plot- 
ters, vicious female ones; noble 
Russians and villainous; plentiful 
bombs, taxicab rides, cocktails, 
cryptograms. She would never 
come through safely but for Col- 
onel Dessiter, who does not die 
after all. Through a special se- 
cret Government bureau, X. Y. O., 
they foil Moscow, save the nation, 
preserve the world. On the last 
page, Miss Brown learns that 


-Colonel Desziter’s name is Geoffrey. 


“Then, for the first time, Miss 
3rown was kissed upon the lips.” 
The Author. Mr. Oppenheim 
modestly disclaims credit for his 
so popular work and pretends that 
he does not aim to please. He 
says: “I do not know how a novel 
will develop when I begin it. I 
get a vision of about two good 
characters—the man, he’s the main 
thing, and the woman, very sec- 
ondary. These two elements, to- 
gether with my first chapter, con- 
stitute my preparation. Then I 
live with my characters for a 
while—eat with them, walk with 
them, play golf with them. Final- 
ly they begin to act according to 
their own wills; then I let them 
go, and they work out their own 
destiny. I simply pull the strings. 
Soon, the first thing I know, I 
have another book ready for my 
publishers. It’s great fun, really.” 
But none can believe it is all 
as simple as that. Mr. Oppenheim 
has been writing stories ever since 
he ean remember. His_ father, 
though he never published any- 
thing, was a_story-teller before 
him and used to make the small 
Oppenheims each write out a story 
on Christmas Eve. Mr. Oppen- 
heim, the father, wrote one him- 
self. All the stories were read and 
voted on next day. The father’s 
story always won the prize, until 
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Your telephone ) 






Back 
of your 
telephone 









was bought in 
1,164 markets 


9 UYING the materials which 
are used in telephones and 
telephone supplies is a na- 

tion-wide, even a worldwide, 

job. In our own country this 


search for material of suitable quality 
takes Western Electric into 1,164 towns 
and communities scattered through vir- 
tually every state. 

So thorough a quest is one assurance 
that your telephone will be made well. 
But to the business man this purchasing 
policy has an added meaning. 

The Western Electric Company is a 
market for the products of his own state, 
county or town, perhaps his own busi- 
ness. The great industry of making tele- 
phones helps to turn the wheels of other 
industries, great and small. 

Not only manufacturing industries but 
agriculture and mining as well sell to this 
market—the cotton grower of the south 
and the metal minerof the northwest along 
with the machinery maker of the east. 

In all, a buying job which every year 
exchanges many millions of dollars for 
value received, distributing this sum along 
the byways as well as ithe highways of 
trade, so that making telephones for the 
nation is a work of the nation and by 
the nation. No. 5 of a Series 





estern Electric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Roosevelt and 
the Caribbean 


By Howard C. Hill 
Harry Hansen in the New York 


World calls it “the sober second 
thought of the historian . . . a-very 
able study of this president’s 
policies and politics.” And Sidney 
Homer says, in the Boston Transcript, 
“Tn his book we find, for the student 
an essay; for the interested reader, 
a narrative; for everyone, a striking 
portrait penned upon a background 
of living detail.” $2.50 


At all Bookstores 
The University of Chicago Press 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 


Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


‘Please state occupation or profession when writing 
for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Su re Relief 


6 BELLANS 
Hot water 
Sure Relief 


ELL-ANS 
FOR_ INDIGESTION 


25¢ and 75¢ Pkés.Sold Everywhere 


A Word in TIME 
Saves Nine 


Edward Phillips Oppenheim was 13. 
Five years later, the boy sold 
a short story and at 20 his first 
novel came out. His father died 
and for a while Author Oppenheim 
had to manage the family leather 
business in Leicester. Thereafter 
and down to the present stretched 
40 years of turning out at least 
two novels per annum. 

Mr. Oppenheim likes best to 
write — that is, dictate — in the 
morning, but, that being his fa- 
vorite time for golf, he has ac- 
quired the artificial habit of writ- 
ing in the late afternoon until 
dinner time. He perennially roams 
European capitals and the U. S. 
picking up his cosmopolitan types 
and plots, chiefly in cafés and 
from hotel managers. His types 
and plots are everything. The 
plainest pigments of human na- 
ture are sufficient to color up the 
assorted shapes of the characters 
and show brightly as they race 
through skeins of intrigue. 

Mr. Oppenheim’s homes are on 
the French Riviera (Cagnes) and 
in London. Without professing to 
be a prophet, he notes that he 
foretold the Boer War in one 
novel, the World War in 14 novels. 
He was said to be on a list of 
Londoners to be shot at once when 
the Germans should conquer Eng- 
land, whose Intelligence Service 
he assisted. 

When the World War ended, Mr. 
Oppenheim’s friends sympathized. 
He would have nothing further to 
write about, they feared. But now, 
a guileless reader of handwriting 
on walls, a firm insister on plausi- 
bility, he finds that “the stage is 
set for even more tragic happen- 
ings.” 


Conflicts 


CoNFLIcTs—Stefan Zweig—Vik- 
ing Press ($2.50). Stefan Zweig, 
talented globe-trotter and literary 
dilettante, was shaken by the War 
out of gay indolence at Vienna in- 
to mapping out two series of am- 
bitious literary projects which he 
has since pursued with a vigor and 
skill that has brought him high 
rank, before his 50th year, among 
the authors of all Europe. One 
series is biography—spiritual por- 
traits (of the type done by Gama- 
liel Bradford in the U. S.) of Bal- 
zac, Dickens, Dostoievsky, Nietzsche, 
Tolstoy (so far). The second 
series, to which the three stories 
in this volume belong, consists of 
novelettes written for the sake of 
studying intense types of men and 
women under the microscope of 
psychology, in which Dr. Zweig 
is a scientific as well as an artis- 
tic adept. The five volumes so far 
completed in this series have sold 
about 260,000 volumes to date in 
Europe. 

The three cases considered in 
Conflicts are 1) the actions of a 
high-minded English widow when 
she found that the only way she 
could save a young gambler from 
suicide was to let him believe her 
a prostitute; 2) the suppressed 
tragedy of a wealthy bourgeois 
whose sufferings from gallstones 
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was eclipsed by circumstantial evi- 
dence that his young daughter was 
promiscuous; 3) the tragedy of 
sex perversion in a brilliant pro- 
fessor, as climaxed and discovered 
by his most ardent disciple. 

So tightly and smoothly does 
Dr. Zweig draw the membrane of 
transparent prose over the tissue 
of his situations that the science- 
conscious reader cannot help re- 
garding these cases as_ studies 
sooner than stories. Yet excellent 
stories they remain, of a forcible, 
clinical reality. ‘Their few faults 
are where the scientist betrays the 
craftsman in over-insistence upon 
data. Elsewhere the craftsman 
dramatizes the data unforgettably, 
especially in a long passage where 
the emotions of a dozen people at 
a roulette table are followed, as 
in cinema, by watching the restless 
activity of their hands. 


Romantic Chiropodist 


THE SOWER OF THE WIND—Rich- 
ard Dehan—Little, Brown ($2.50). 
Much of the reader’s enjoyment of 
this romantic tale will depend upon 
his feeling toward the profession 
of chiropody. The rush of events 
involves pearls, hurricanes, ship- 
wreck, Catholicism, natives of Aus- 
tralia, primitive rites, a heroine 
of dusky beauty and high intelli- 
gence, and yet, strange as it may 
seem, the hero is a _ chiropodist. 
He made his fortune caring for 
feet in London and the Australian 
goldfields, and it was _ with his 
knives that he later redeemed im- 
perfect pearls at  Droone,_ the 
mythical antipode where he became 
a dark little power. 

But whether or not chiropody is 
charming, Gaspar Barboas was sure- 
ly its most potent exponent. He rose 
from it to such might that he 
earned the curse of the entire 
Bhingi race in Australia and be- 
came the object, in his electrically 
guarded mansion, of their attacks 
by totem pole, octopus and many 
another insidious device. His 
tragedy was that Safra Ferguson, 
the Bhingi maiden cultivated to 
perfection by an eccentric U. S. 
dowager, could not love him, though 
she frequently saved his life. From 
the bold wind that he’ sowed 
against the Bhingis and _ their 
Catholic teachers, Barboas reaped 
a whirlwind of remorse. Safra, re- 
turning to her people, was slain 
by them in the arms of a young 
Briton who, through Barboas’ fault, 
was late for the rescue. 

Never was more’ melodrama 
swept between two covers and sel- 
dom was it swept so well. Author 
Dehan’s style is his fortune. 
Tumultuous, it confuses at first, 
until the long rhythms of a splen- 
did imagination become apparent. 
Then, sustained overtones _ rise 
above the narrative—the bitter 
self-sufficiency of a betrayed Jew; 
the long-suffering humanity of a 
French monk in the wilderness; 
the earthy mysticism of aborigines 
who talk from hill to hill with 
smoke columns, declare war with 
muttering drums and ululate for 
a dying god when the sun is 
eclipsed. 
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